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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tite proposition of A. J. D. is accepted with pleasure. Instead of detailing errors in pe- 
digrees already published, however, we would suggest that he commence de novo. We fear 
it will be necessary for him to have his manuscript transcribed in a plain hand, for though 
his chirographiy looks as plain as it is pretty, it is quite another thing to decypher it. Guess- 
ing at the proper names has already led to the perpetration of numberless errors in the re- 
corded pedigrees of American horses. His articles reached us on the 28th ult., too late for 
this number. 

‘“‘Frank Forester” has, ere this, probably, received two letters from this office. 

The second original paper of ‘* Meadows,” on * Moose Hunting,” will appear in the May 
number, as also the ‘‘Mermaid Story” of ‘J. Cypress, Jr.,” being a continuation of his 
‘* Week at the Fire Islands on Long Island.” 

A list of J. L.’s Stock will appear immediately. The stock of E. B., and G. P. K. are 
in type. 

** Captain” in ournext. We are gratified at the evidences of his continued health amid 
the morasses of Florida. 

To Col. E. H., of M. Your request shall be complied with. 

The “confidential” letter of G. W. L., of L., is the cleverest thing we have seen for a 
long time. We had written something to accompany it, having disguised the matter some- 
what, and omitted the names ; but it extended to a length that prevented its insertion this 
month. In our hext we will do ample justice to the “fine old gentleman,” whose age 
certainly would never have been suspected from his communications. We will go on our 
knees, if necessary, to ‘‘ The Girls up Town,” though, if they should ever see the gallant 
cavalier we alluded to as ‘a gentleman of sixty,” they would never believe we referred to 
him! 

There appears to be some misunderstanding among country bookbinders about binding 
the last volume of the *“‘ Register.” Itis avery simple matter. The body of the magazine 
extends from page | to 634, index included; then comes the American Racing Calendar, 
from page 1 to 76, index included. The English Racing Calendar follows, paged by itself, 
so that it may be bound with the Register or by itself, andthe same of the American Calen- 
dar. The Calendar being all together, and having a separate Index, the performances of a 
horse, a race or a pedigree, can be much more readily found than by the old plan of publica- 
tion, as will be manifest to every reader when his volume is correctly bound. 





Pedigree of Mary Powell.—A well known breeder and turfman has addressed us the fol. 
lowing letter relative to the list of Mr. RopBErT S.Woop1n@’s stock, published in our Februa 
ry number :~ 


Deak P.—In your “ Turf Register” for February I see the pedigree of Mr. Robert S. 
Wooding’s stock, which I assure you is one tissue of errors. Now there is no one who 
would be more unwilling than Mr. Wooding to publish a false pedigree, and I would have 
written him on the subject, but I have not his address at this time, and I hold the correc- 
tion should appear in the Register, which all must wish should be correct. 

The pedigree of Mary Powell should be—by Sir Archy, dam by Rattler (Peeble’s), gran- 
dam by Planter, g. g. dam by Sweeper. 

Peeble’s Rattler was by Rattler, by Shark, from Lady Legs by Centinel. 

Planter was a thorough-bred horse, by Pantaloon, raised by Mr. Harrison of Virginia. 

At the sale of Mr. Wm. Amis’ stock a filly of the above pedigree was sold, and is, I pre- 
sume, the one now called Mary Powell. 

Mr. Amis at notime of his life ever owned a nag descended from any one of Mr. Jones 
mares; neither had Mr. Jones a Pantaloon filly ; nor could Wildair trace to Miss Selden, as 
Miss Selden was one year old only at the time Mr. Jones died,—his horse Wildair was then 
six years old. ; 

I knew the horses both of Mr. Amis and also of Mr. Wyllie Jones ; you may rely I am right 
—Miss Selden was my property. 
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DELPHINE AND HERALD; 


THE PROPERTY OF COL. WADE HAMPTON, OF MILLWOOD, NEAR COLUMBIA, §&. C. 


WITH INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF HIS STUD. 


THE present number of this Magazine is appropriately embel- 
lished with a portrait of the celebrated imported brood mare 
Delphine, with Herald at her foot. As the dam of Monarch, and 
The Queen,—the two finest performers that have been imported 
into this country for many years,—she has excited a degree of 
attention here in keeping with the brilliant reputation she acquired 
in England. If symmetry of form and blood-like appearance may 
be relied upon as certain indications of future promise, it ma 
safely be anticipated that Herald will crown her with fresh laurels. 
Probably no brood mare and foal in the Union, are regarded with 
more sanguine expectations ; and we are confident none could be 
disposed of at an equal sum, When Herald was but a few months 
old, the enormous sum of $6000 was refused for him, as was also 
the same price for Delphine. Mr, Dick’s engraving is from a 
picture in oil by De Lattre, the French Animal Painter, who has 
not been so fortunate in obtaining striking likenesses in this 
instance, as usual. Compared with Bay Maria, Delphine appears 
plain as would almost any other brood mare that we ever saw, 
but she shows more blood and finish than De Lattre’s “ counter- 
feit presentment” indicates. The portraits were executed when 
Herald was but a very few months old, and he has improved so 
surprisingly since, that we never should have recognized him. 

Delphine was bred by the Hon. Mr. Petre, and foaled in 1825. 
She was got by the celebrated Whisker, out of My Lady by Comus, 
out of The Colonel’s dam by Delpini—Tipple Cyder by King 
Fergus, etc. etc. My Lady, the dam of Delphine, has been im- 
ported into Virginia, by Col. Ropr, B. Corsin, and her son, Pas- 
senger, foaled a few days subsequent to her arrival, is well known 
throughout the Atlantic States as one of the best 3 yr. olds, if not 
the very best, that came out last year. Delphine was a distin- 
guished performer herself. She came out in, her 2 yr. old form, as 
Mr. Petre’s, in 1827, and won £105 at Manchester. ‘The follow- 
ing year she won £210 at Doncaster, and the Cups at Richmond 
and Northallerton. In 1829, she won the Gold Cup at Pontefract, 
and the King’s Plate at Richmond. 

In 1830 being withdrawn from the Turf, she passed successively 
through the hands of Mr. Gully, Mr. Goring, and Lord Lichfield, 
from whom she was purchased by his late Majesty William IV., 
in 1833, and retained in the Royal Stud at Hampton Court until it 
was broken up after his death, in 1837. In this year, on the 25th 
Oct., at the sale of the stud; she was bought in by Mr. Tattersall ; 
she was at the time in foal to Plenipo’, but subsequently, with 
several other brood mares of Mr. T.’s, lost it in consequence of 
fright caused by a pack of fox hounds running through their pad- 
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156 DELPHINE AND HERALD. 


docks. She was subsequently sold to Col. Hampton, her presen® 
owner, for 500 guineas, and was imported into Charleston, 5. C., 
in Nov. 1838, with several others in his stud, of whom we shall 
have occasion presently to speak. The following is a list of her 


Produce. 
1851. Ch. c. Stapleton, by Velocipede. ..-...------------ Mn. Gully. 
1832. Ch. c. Leander, by Langar..........-.------------ Mr. Goring. 
S008. Bie. c., by Velocipode. ..... .... 2202 cccecccecece ~---Lord Lichfield. 
1606. B. c. Monarch, by Priam. .... .....22.20---0--- 
ee. SE Dee i, By PRM... 3... 05sc occa cssc cece \ ong: 
1836. Slipped foal to Sultan.........-.-.---.--.0-20-- { His Majesty. 
Ss, SEE, OO DIN 5a nnn c0censse mese noes cone 
1838. Slipped foal to Plenipo’. ..........-..--..---.----Mr. Tattersall 
1839. Ch. c. Herald, by Plenipo’.....-....-.--...-------Col. Hampton 


Stinted to Imp. Hybiseus. 


Stapleton, Delphine’s first colt, was sent to the continent at am 
early age. Leander was a winner at Epsom and at Reigate, in his 
3 yr. old form. Of the Velocipede colt we cannot speak with cer- 
tainty, an “ individual” having loaned two or three volumes of our 
English Racing Calendar “for an hour or two,” as many weeks 
since. Monarch was purchased for Col. Hampton, at the annual 
sale of His Majesty’s Yearlings in 1835, and imported in the Fali 
of the following year, with The Queen, ily, Ella, and others. 
He came out in 1837, and has won all his races without losing a 
heat. He unfortunately met with an aecident last Fall, which 
eaused him to be withdrawn from the Turf; during his limited but 
brilliant career, he never enceuntered any thing, either in public or 
private, that could afford him a trial. Four mile heats was his 
play, but his turn of speed was remarkable; after winning the 
Jockey Club Purse at Charleston last year, he walxed over, three 
days afterwards, for the “Tattersall Whip,” also four miles. It 
being the last race of the season, Gil. Patrick was ordered, after 
galloping him three miles, to- let him out the 4th mile, which he 
ran in 1:48, carrying 9lbs. extra! The immense sum of $20,000 
was refused for him after this race. He makes his first season this 
year near Columbia, at $100, and some of the finest brood mares 
in the country have been sent to him, including the dams of Wagner 
and Portsmouth. The Queen was also purchased at His Majesty’s 
annual sale, and up to the present time has won al} her races but 
one, in which she was beaten four mile heats by Boston, after 
running the second heat in the best time ever made on the New- 
market Course. Subsequent to the race, she was sold to the 
owner of Boston for $8000, the highest price ever paid in America 
for a filly. 

Delphine is a very dark bay, with no other white than a star. She 
is of moderate size, not measuring over fifteen and a half hands, if 
quite so much. Her head is very short, while the width and ex- 
panse of her forehead is unusually great, which gives it a singular 
appea‘ance. Her limbs are delicate, and her form blood-like to a 
dezree. Her produce are large, and are distinguished for the 
possession of great bone and substance, and superior muscular 
development. As we shall have occasion to speak further of 
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DELPHINE AND HERALD. 157 


Monarch presently, we will remark en passant of The Queen, that 
she is a chesnut, with a star, and white hind feet. We have not 
seen her since the latter part of her 2 yr. old year, but recollect 
her well. Mr. Lucas of the Repository, at Liverpool, pronounced 
her the most racing-like and symmetrically formed filly that had 
been sent to this country. ‘The admiration her appearance has 
always excited, has been amply justified by her performances. 
Mr. McCargo, the distinguished Virginia ‘Furfman, assured us 
but a few months since, that she had more speed than anything he 
ever trained, and his confidence in her game was most undoubted. 
She passed out of Col. Hampton’s hands under circumstances so 
perfectly characteristic of his generosity and good feeling, that it 
might be deemed indelicate in us to detail them here. No one was 
better acquainted with, or more fully appreciated, her surprising 
capabilities, than himself. 

Herald was foaled on the 9th of March, 1839, previous to which 
Delphine’s produce (she having been imported in foal to Plenipo’,} 
had been nominated in the “ Peyton Stake” of thirty sub- 
scribers at $5000 each, four mile heats, to come off over the Nash- 
ville Course, Tennessee, in the Fall of 1843. He is a chesnut, 
with a star and snip, and has the flesh marks of his sire, 7. e. a 
black spot on his arm nearly a foot long by three inches wide ; the 
spots on the point of his right hip and flank, are precisely those of 
“the Great Plenipotentiary.” He is the most sumptuous colt we 
ever saw; his action is superb—as fine as The Queen’s. He has 
plenty of size and substance, with remarkably good bone. The 
Queen’s legs, below the knee, were always considered too delicate ; 
both her dam and sire (Priam,) have slight limbs ; but Plenipo’s 
arm and leg is strong and muscular enough for the model of a 
draught horse. Herald’s limbs are flat, clean, and well shaped, 
with broad knees and capital hocks; the leaders are well detached, 
and he stands clear and even on good feet. Perhaps his finest 
points are his back and loin, though his shoulder, thigh, and stifle, 
are quite up to the mark. His head and beautifully arched neck, 
are as light and graceful as a fawn’s, and would excite the admira- 
tion of the wild “ Children of the Desert.” 

Notwithstanding Col. Hampron’s comparatively brief career on 
the ‘Turf, few gentlemen have ever succeeded in collecting a finer 
stud. Gifted in an eminent degree with a natural taste for and 
knowledge of horses, his attention was no sooner directed to the 
‘Turf, than his spirit, his sterling sense and consummate skill, im- 
mediately placed him at its head in his native State.* On reference 


* Fora great number of years, the late Gen. Wade Hampton was one of the most dis- 
tinguished breeders and turfmen in America, and at atime when the Turf was at the zenith 
of its popularity from New York to New Orleans. Among its most brilliant ornaments in 
those days of auld lang syne, contemporaries of his, were the late Col. Tayloe, Gen. 
Wynne, Gen. Coles, Gen. Davie. Gen. McPherson, Marmaduke Johnson, Col. Hoomes, 
Col. Selden, Mr. De Lancy, Gov. Ogle, Gen. Spottiswoode, Gen. Jackson, Col. Taylor, Mr. 
Harrison, Gen. Ridgeley, Mr. Bond, Mr. Singleton, the two Baylors, Dr. Thornton, Gen. 
Jones, Mr. Van Rantz, Gen. Wm. Washington, the brothers Richardson, the Duvalls, Co}. 
Symmes, and a host of others, all good men and true. 

United to a princely fortune, Col. H. inherited the surpassing shrewdness and sound 
judgment in horses, which characterized his father ; and to this circumstance, in a great 
measure, is to be attributed his success. His stable has never been large, his string of 
horses in training rarely exceeding four or five, the very general impression to the contrary 
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158 COL. HAMPTON’S STUD. 


to the pages of the Racing Calendar, it will be found that, for the 
number in which his horses have started, few Turfmen in the Union 
have won so many races. ‘The Editor of this work had the unal- 
loyed gratification of passing several days at Millwood, during the 
course of a recent visit to the South, in the enjoyment of all that 
refined and elegant hospitality peculiar to Carolina, but which so 
pre-eminently distinguishes the princely owner of this splendid 
estate. ‘The races at Columbia came off during the first week of 
our visit, and it may be readily imagined the training stable pre- 
ferred very strong claims upon our attention, aside from the plea- 
sure afforded every one by the examination of the High Mettled 
Racer in condition to run for a man’s life. 

Santa Anna, at this period, was at the head of the string: he is 
a chesnut, with white hind feet, of good size and immense strength ; 
in form, as well as color, he greatly resembles Boston. He is a 
son of Bertrand Junior, out of a Kosciusko mare, and 4 years old. 
After Monarch gave way early in the Fall, Col. H. purchased an 
interest in him of one half, of Col. J. B. Ricnarpson, at $1000. 
In his 3 yr. old form he ran eight public races, and thirteen trials. 
He won the Jockey Club Purse at Columbia, four mile heats, on 
the 26th Nov.; and subsequently both the J. C. purses at Augusta. 
He was not started at Charleston, having gone amiss the day be- 
fore the four mile race. Another crack that had been purchased 
to make good the loss of Monarch, was Fanny, for an interest of 
oye half in whom Col. H. paid Col. Johnson $3500, and he has 
since purchased Mr. Rogers’ interest in her. She reached Co- 
lumbia during the races, in the charge of Willis ; but unfortunately 
was seized with the distemper just before her arrival, which pre- 
vented her being trained. She is by Eclipse, out of Maria West 
the dam of Wagner, and is undoubtedly the best 3 yr. old of the 
native bred stock that came out last season. Col. Johnson 
declined an offer of $4000 for his interest in her, while at the North. 
She is a chesnut, but her flank, barrel, and quarter, more than 
Wagner’s, incline to roan. She has a star, and her near fore foot 
is white. No Eclipse filly we have seen has so fine a head; but 
her chest, thighs, and hocks, designate her sire at the first glance. 
for a long time we had a sketch in oil of Trifle. by Troye, hanging 
in our office, that almost every one recognized; it is equally a 
likeness of Fanny. 

Emily, an imported mare, 5 yrs. old, by Emilius, out of Elizabeth 
by Rainbow, also bred by His Majesty, made her last race at 
Columbia during our visit. She met with an accident shortly after, 
and has been withdrawn from the Turf. She had been out eight 
times, and won six races, three of them at three mile heats. She 
will make a splendid brood mare. Kate Seyton, the beautiful 


notwithstanding. He first starte d horses in his own name in 1835, but it was not until the 
following year that he had his string complete ; since which they have won for him 
thirteen races at four mile heats, twelve at three mile heats, and as many more at two 
mile heats; we have not counted his winning races at mile heats, as he deems them of 
“no account.” Among the best horses that he has ran, may be named Lath, Gadsden, 
Bay Maria, Charlotte Russe, Monarch, Emily, Kitty Heth, and Santa Anna. Several others, 
as Argyle, The Queen, etc., have been trained in his stable, but their winnings are not 
comprised in the enumeration above. 
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Argyle filly out of Pocahontas, who won all her engagements at 
the North, was lamed after her return home, and never started but 
once. Having now recovered, Col. H. has presented her to one of 
the loveliest of Carolina’s sunny daughters, a being as bright and 
beautiful as the Scottish namesake of her spirited and graceful 
palfrey. 

pe the young things taken up last Fall and lightly trained, 
were Sovereign, Penelope, and Milliner. ‘The first is a bay, 
coming 4 yrs. old, and quite sixteen hands high. He is by Emilius 
out of the celebrated Fleur de Lis, who was purchased for the 
French Government, at an immense price, at the sale of the Royal 
Stud. Fleur de Lis, like Elizabeth (the dam of Emily,) and 
Maria, were great favorites of his late Majesty, and of George IV.; 
the last two were daughters of the famous Belvoirina, bred by the 
latter. Fleur de Lis was considered the most blood-like mare in 
England, and was purchased for the Royal Stud, after she was 
taken from the Turf, at 1500 guineas. Sovereign was purchased 
for Col. H. in 1837, at the annual sale of yearlings, for 400 guineas. 
He is described by several writers in the English sporting maga- 
zines: “Craven,” especially, was struck with his appearance, and 
speaks of him as “ the sumptuous looking colt.” He has as much 
bone and substance as Capt. Stockton’s imported Langford, also 
bred at Hampton Court, and promises, when his form shall have 
become more closely knit and matured, to make a flyer. He has 
a capital set of limbs under him, with hocks that are good for weak 
eyes. Penelope is an imported chesnut filly, with a blaze face, by 
Plenipo’, out of Brazil by Ivanhoe; she is coming 3 yrs. old. She 
is put up in the highest racing form, and will measure fifteen hands 
three inches under the standard. A print of the Queen of Trumps 
colored chesnut instead of a very dark brown, would make as cor- 
rect a likeness of her as Troye could paint. She runs with a 
steady and immensely powerful stroke, covering twenty-two feet in 
her stride. Milliner, also imported, is of the same age; she is by 
Merchant, out of Surprise by Scud, and would be taken for a 
daughter of Bertrand. She is a bay, with two white feet, about 
fifteen hands high, and very promising. 


We have written out our notes of a visit to The Woodlands, and Gadsden, two 
adjoining estates of Col. Hampton’s, in which the reader is introduced to the 
Brood Mares, Foals, ete. But the article extends to a greater length than we 
anticipated, and we are compelled to postpone it until next month, for the follow j 
ing very clear reason :—Sixteen pages of the “Register” are printed at a time on 
one sheet of paper, and in order to refer to the contents of all the other pages, and 
bring down the Notes of the Month to the latest possible date, we are obliged to 
print the first eight and last eight pages of the magazine together. Cutting down 
our article to the requisite length, is a different matter from whittling a stick ; so 
that we break off at once, and fill up the space with something else, promising to 
resume the subject in our next. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


VirGrinia, &th Feb., 1840. 
Mr. Eprtor: In the course of the past Autumn, I enjoyed the pleasure of 


meeting with a Mr. Somervitve, from the Patuxent, in Maryland, who hearing 
me express a desire to possess some of the fine-looking hounds belonging to the 
“* Hunt of the Fauquier White Sulphur Springs ” in Virginia (where we then were), 
very kindly offered to send me some of a superior breed of Irish hounds. Being a 
zealous sportsman, and wishing to renew a pack that I had from circumstances 
allowed to go down, I gladly accepted his offer. In a few weeks, I heard through 
my agent in Richmond, that a couple of hound-puppies had been sent me from 
Baltimore, with no clue to the name of the donor. After a short time I received 
them,—and beauties they are, indeed—the admiration of all who have seen them. 
Taking it for granted they are Mr. Somerville’s present, I beg leave (being 
under the impression that he takes the ‘“ American Turf Register,”) to make my 
most thankful acknowledgements to him through your journal,—not recollecting 
the name of his seat, and post-office which bears the same name,—otherwise it 
would afford me gratification to make them directly tohim. The dogs (one a slut,) 
are tans ef the mest vivid black and yellow—of fine size, form, and action ; and I 
look forward to the next season as affording fine sport with them. I shall then, 
too, have an opportunity of comparing their performance with that of some fine- 
looking yeung dogs of the Fauquier breed, which I brought with me from the 
Springs m September. But judging from their appearance and mdustry now, I 
have no idea that any dogs in these parts will be able to run with the Somervilles. 
Mr. S. must not think me unreasonable in asking that he will send me at least 
a couple of dogs of the same stock, and to the same address; and if he will favor 
me with fis address, I will name one of them, as he desired, after his place,— 
another, if he acquits himself in his appropriate sphere with half the agility I have 
seen exhibited by the liberal donor “on light fantastic toe,” will well deserve the 
name of Somerville. A. M. H. 
N.B. Address “ A. M. H.,” Palmyra, Fluvanna Co., Va. 





Phenomena.—The last “Turf Register” presents a beautiful and, I have no 
doubt, accurate portrait of Phenomena, descended from that “breed of noble 
bloods” that produced Lottery, Clara Fisher, and other “ good ones.” It should 
not have been omitted that her illustrious maternal ancestor, imported Augusta, 
by the unrivalled Eclipse, was presented, in England, by his owner, Mr. O'Kelly, 
to the late Col. John Tayloe, of Mount Airy, in Virginia ; who ‘here bred her 
produce, in the same paddocks where had gambolled Bellair, Gallatin, Sir Archy, 
Lady Lightfoot, and others of his renowned stock. ““ Blood will tell,” and where 
it is, will usually be found “the Race-Horse region.” SENEX. 





Mr. Epitor: Methinks there has been some mistake of the time at the last 
Washington City races. I saw the races won by Gov. Sprigg’s fine Autocrat filly 
and Tom Walker, and do not think they were as fast as stated in the “ Turf 
Register ;” but of that I am not positive. Reliance was third in each heat of the 
latter race. He was wholly out of condition. The others, not placed, were dis- 
tanced. I can furnish no farther particulars; but they may be obtained by Mr. 
Holmead, the Proprietor of the Course, by consulting the files of the “ Daily N. 
Intelligenser,” on the days succeeding the races. OBSERVER. 
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HOW TO BUY A HORSE.* 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


ON FEEDING. 


{ sHALL now proceed to consider perhaps the most important 
part of the treatment of horses—their food, and the mode of giving 
it. In writing upon this portion of my subject, I beg it to be un- 
derstood that it is my intention only to treat of the best method 
of getting a horse into condition for hard work, and not to notice 
the various modes of feeding to which many people resort who 
have but little employment ‘for their horses—turning them out to 
grass, for instance, on idle days, and only giving them a few oats 
preparatory to using them. <A horse may assuredly be kept in this 
way, but good condition can never be acquired by such a mode of 
treatment. 

The principal food of horses in the stable is hay and oats, and 
consequently it behoves every master of horses to be a good judge 
of their quality. ‘The hay given to your horses should be old 
upland meadow hay, bright, greenish, fragrant, and not too dry and 
crisp: it ought indeed to be in a trifling degree tough, and not to 
crackle when twisted in the hand, thereby denoting that it has 
preserved its juices and nutritious qualities. Many people are in 
the habit of never giving any other than meadow hay to their 
horses, but I am by no means an advocate for this system, neither 
do I think it at all necessary. Provided the quantity of hay you 
allow your horses in the day be not too great, they will be gratified 
by a slight change in their diet now and then; and you may there- 
fore with great propriety let them have an occasional handful of 
sainfoin hay, or of white clover and bents (rye-grass), although 
most people will .ssert that by so doing you will inevitably ruin 
your horse’s wind. ‘Those who say so, however, have never 
made the experiment themselves, or have made it improperly, by 
allowing their groom to stuff a horse with hay until he is com- 
pletely surfeited, or by giving it in too new a state, when, like 
every other species of vegetable matter, it will produce acidity 
and flatulence. I have known post-horses that never had any 
other hay than white clover and bents, which is very strong and 
hearty food, and whose wind was by no means affected by such 
diet. We ‘all know that these horses are not spared when at 
work, and therefore they form a good criterion to judge of the 
effects of such food. The allowance of hay for every horse is, in 
nineteen stables out of twenty, two trusses per week; but you 
may take my word for it that one-half this quantity is amply sufh- 
cient. I consider eight pounds of hay per diem, to be quite as 
much as any horse should be allowed to eat; and ‘those who give 
them more, go the right way to work to breed listlessness, dulness, 
and disease. I will tell you how this cramming with hay proves 
injurious to a horse. Of all animals, the horse, in comparison to 
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his size, has the smallest stomach; and consequently his food, 
when hard work is required of him, should contain as much nutri- 
ment as possible in the smallest compass: for remember that the 
origin of impaired digestion, and consequently the cause of most 
diseases, is distention of the stomach and bowels, by which they 
become debilitated, and their secretions vitiated ; the natural and 
inevitable result of which is general weakness of the whole system. 
How, then, can any horse possess vigor and sprightliness who is 
allowed to swallow as much hay at a time as he will eat, when a 
large quantity of this species of food does not contain sufficient 
nutriment of itself to keep a horse in condition who is not even 
worked at all? The food of horses, whatever it may consist of, 
should at all times be small in quantity, and of the very best qua- 
lity; for as we require great exertions from them, so must we take 
the best means to provide them with the most nutritious suste- 
nance without over-taxing their powers of digestion. 

Hay that is at all mow-burnt, is very liable to produce gripes or 
flatulent cholic ; as likewise is that which has been recently made, 
and has not, as it 1s called, completely sweated in the stack. Indeed 
horses that are expected to perform hard work should never be al- 
lowed to eat hay less than eight months old. Many people like it 
better when two years old; for my own part I would as soon give 
so much straw; but swo cuique voluptas. 

Your oats should be at least a twelvemonth old, bright, clear, 
full, without smell of any kind, and weighing at least forty pounds 
per bushel. Many people prefer black oats to white; for my own 
part, provided the weight of both be equal, and they be equally wel! 
kept, 1 do not think it matters mueh which of the two you use— 
horses will work as well when kept on the one as on the other. 
Nevertheless it is certainly a difficult matter to obtain black oats 
of as fine a quality as the white potato oat, inasmuch as they will 
generally be found to contain more heads and tails than the latter ; 
and therefore those who are not simply satisfied with good oats, 
but will procure the very best, will be more likely to find the great 
desiderata of weight and plumpness in some species of the white 
than in the black oat. A horse of good constitution, and in regular 
and moderate work, should not have less than four quarterns of 
oats (weighing forty pounds per bushel) in the course of the day. 
Oats of the above weight may be thus given by measure, and they 
are by far better than a larger quantity of oats of less weight. It 
is the most absurd plan to feed a horse by measure without refer- 
ence to the weight of his corn. I have been frequently asked by 
friends how it happened that their horses, with an allowance of 
food equal to that given to my own, and with perhaps less work, 
never looked in condition; and have found on examination that 
they never chose their own corn, but suffered a corn-chandler to 
send them what he pleased; so that they were often feeding with 
oats that to all appearance were the light seeds blown aside by the 
winnowing machine, and were only fit to keep poultry alive. No 
horse can of course be expected to thrive and stand his work upon 
such diet; therefore be particular, when you purchase oats, to see 
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them weighed ; and for this purpose turn out one-third of the oats 
in the sack, and weigh a bushel from the middle, for here you will 
often find them of an inferior quality both as regards weight and 
cleanliness. 

If you work your horses hard, they must be allowed either a 
larger quantity of oats than I have specified, or you must mix with 
them a few handsful of old and sweet beans. This is good hearty 
food for a horse of strong constitution; but some horses of a foul 
habit of body will not endure being fed for any length of time on 
beans without exhibiting symptoms of heat of body somewhere— 
generally by greasy or cracked heels, or by scurf and surfeit. 
With a horse of this description you must every now and then—say 
three times a fortnight—adopt the plan of giving half a pailful of 
bran mash instead of a feed of corn, giving him at the same time 
half an ounce of nitre in his water; or you may add a double 
handful of dry bran to his oats every day, or whenever the state of 
his bowels requires it. 

Peas are a very good substitute for beans, and, according to the 
analysis which has been made of both, contain rather more nutri- 
tious matter in a given quantity. ‘They are not, however, in very 
general use, and as I have not employed them as food for horses 
myself, I shall not make any further remarks upon them—those 
which | have already made, and intend making, being purely the 
result of observation and experience. For the same reason | shall 
content myself with saying, that a small quantity of barley added 
to oats, is by many recommended as excellent food for horses ; but 
as I have not given it a trial, I can say nothing respecting it from 
personal experience. 

When horses are worked very hard, as for instance in stage 
coaches, the practice of giving what is called manger-meat alone 
has been adopted, and with great success, according to the state- 
ment of those who have given this plan a trial. Manger-meat is 
nothing more than a mixture of corn with hay cut into chaff instead 
of being put into the rack. ‘The advocates of this plan assert that 
a horse required to go through much work finishes his food quicker 
than with rack-meat before him, lies down sooner, and conse- 
quently has a longer period for rest t 1an he would if treated in the 
usual way. This may be very true as regards some horses, but 
there are in fact very few who lie down directly after feeding; and 
I imagine that a great proportion of horses, after having finished 
their manger-meat, will pick over their straw, and eat such parts 
of it as are not much soiled, in preference to lying down. The 
Americans, | believe, in addition to chopping up their horses’ hay, 
grind their oats coarsely, and mix the whole together. For farm- 
horses, while baiting, such a plan may be a good one; but horses 
used for pleasure are generally allowed plenty of time for feeding, 
and there can therefore neither be any necessity for adopting this 
system with them, nor should I ever recommend it, as I think 
many a horse after a fatiguing day’s work would in this manner 
be induced to swallow a greater proportion of hay than he would 
were it not mixed with corn. Horses again that have weak 
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stomachs, and are shy feeders, take a long time before they will 
eat a sufficient quantity of food to keep them in condition ; and, if 
a large mess of hay and corn be placed before them, will take a 
few mouthfuls perhaps, and blow upon the rest until they take a 
disgust to it, and refuse it altogether. There is many a hunter of 
this description not fit, probably, to take the field more than once 
a week, but who, when out, does his work in a style that makes 
him invaluable to a man who can afford to keep a large stud, and 
is therefore worth nursing. If you cram his manger with food, the 
animal will, in all probability, not touch one particle of it; you visit 
him hour after hour, and find his corn untouched, and himself 
dispirited from want of nourishment. What is to be done with 
such a horse? I will tell you. You have over-taxed his powers 
—you have thought of nothing but keeping the lead; and when 
your horse has flagged under you, you have roused him with bit 
and spur; and, despite the warning voices of heaving sides and 
shaking tail, of which some brother sportsman has perhaps given 
you notice, you have crammed along to the finish, and found that 
you had just killed in time, for your horse had already cried 
“hold, enough!” ‘The excitement of the moment past, you per- 
haps lead your horse part of the way home (if you are the man I 
hope you are), and jog him on to his stable to have your fears of 
‘“‘having come it rather too strong” confirmed by finding your 
trusty steed refuse his corn and shew other evident sy mptoms of 
distress. If you are enough of a Veterinarian to be able to judge 
of the state of his pulse, and no symptoms of congestion of the 
lungs betray themselves, it may happen that a little warm ale and 
ginger may be advantageous to him; but as there is risk in giving 
stimulants after hard work, unless y on have a “ good store of vete- 
rinary science” to guide you, after having seen him made pretty 
comfortable, give him (and thus drink you ‘should accustom him to 
take lest he refuse it when you wish him to take it) half a quartern 
or more of oatmeal made into porridge or gruel with a small quan- 
tity of boiling water—stirring in the oatmeal in small quantities, 
and keeping the whole simmering, diluted with linseed tea. ‘This 
last may be made by putting half a pint of linseed into a gallon of 
water, and placing it close to the fire for some hours, after which 
set it aside to get cold. On hunting days, this should be prepared 
while you are out, and be ready for use on your return. ‘The 
linseed tea, on cooling, gets very thick and glutinous, and contains 
as much nourishment as with the oatmeal is sufficient for a horse 
whose powers of digestion are for a time enfeebled. If your horse 
drink this mixture, you may put a lock of sweet hay in his rack, a 
few handsful of oats in one corner of his manger, and as much beans 
in another, with perhaps a couple of chopped carrots ; and it is ten 
to one, unless he be severely overworked, but he will svon nibble 
sufficient of one or the other to sustain him until his appetite com- 
pletely returns. 

It is by no means an uncommon notion, that, if horses are to be 
got into condition for work, they should be allowed to drink but a 
very small quantity of water. On what physiological basis this 
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opinion is founded, I confess appears to me to be a perfect mystery. 
Nevertheless, as many persons adopt this treatment, it is fitting to 
notice it. For my own part, I have ever found that it is an ex- 
tremely bad plan to stint a horse in his water, and have conse- 
quently always made a practice of leaving plenty of it at all times 
within reach of every horse I have had. Of course I do not intend 
to say that when a horse comes in heated from exercise he should 
be suffered to drink, or should have a bellyful of water just prior 
to being ridden; but, if a horse be watered ad libitum in the morn- 
ing, he will not require to drink again for some hours, and should 
never be allowed to do so then unless perfectly cool. Those horses 
that are only supplied with a limited quantity of water at a time, 
and are never permitted to slake their thirst fully, will be much more 
liable to be griped, if at any time they by chance should drink their 
fill, than those who are always suffered to take as much as Nature 
dictates to them: but, should a horse have been hard-worked, and 
come into his stable very hot, I would, after having seen him well 
dried, only at first give him a small quantity, for two reasons: first, 
because his eagerness for water may lead him to drink more at a 
time than is good for him; and secondly, because a large quantity 
of water will probably cause him to break out into a cold sweat, in 
which he may remain all night if not looked to. After having taken 
a third, or less, of a stable pailful of water, he should be kept with- 
out any for some time, and then be allowed to take what he pleases. 
When, however, you intend to stint your horse in this way, do not 
suffer your groom to offer him a pailful of water, and to take it 
from him when he has drank a small portion of it, but let just the 
quantity you wish him to have, and no more, be given to him; he 
will then feel to a certain degree satisfied with what he gets: 
whereas, by taking from him what he expects to have, he becomes 
fretful and discontented. In the first instance he makes up his 
mind to slake his thirst with a short allowance of water; whereas, 
in the second, his just expectations are baulked in mid career, and 
his imagination cheated as it were in the height of his enjoyment : 
and there is much more in this than may be generally supposed. 
Physiologists are well aware of the connexion existing between 
the stomach and brain; and those who have not inquired into this 
fact, must either do so before they attempt to refute it, or take what 
I have stated as proved. 

What I have said with respect to giving a horse water while he 
is hot, applies equally to his food. Never suffer a horse to feed 
until he is cool. After fatigue of body, the stomach, of all other 
parts, is perhaps the least capable of exertion; and although in 
some cases of severe exertion a slight degree of sustenance may 
be requisite to support the strength and stamina of every living 
animal, it should always be administered in moderation; and for 
this purpose I know of nothing better than the gruel I have already 
recommended. It is a light species of diet when not given too 
abundantly, against which the stomach will seldom rebel ; and it is 
always proper that this organ, like any other, should be in good 
tone before its work—that of digestion—be required of it; and as, 
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when a horse is violently heated, the blood is propelled by the 
heart in a much greater ratio than usual, the stomach, being con- 
sequently supplied with a greater quantity of blood within a given 
time than it would have received without undue excitement, is as 
unfitted to perform its task while under the influence of that 
stimulus, as the eye would be to bear a strong light after having 
been irritated by some heating application. Let your horse, then, 
remain quiet for some time after he has done his work, and he will 
not only feed the better for it, but will likewise digest what he eats. 

There are not a few masters of horses, who, from a mistaken 
feeling of kindness, like always to see a good quantity of food be- 
fore them, in order that they may never be hungry ; not stopping for 
a moment to consider the degree of injury they occasion by this 
perpetual cramming, but vainly i imagining that every extra mouth- 
ful a horse swallows is so much added to his strength and condi- 
tion. We cannot, of course, expect the brute creation to act as 
rational beings, or to be able to resist the temptation of eating more 
than is good for them; and therefore the first symptom of loathing 
food, which is the necessary consequence of perpetual repletion, is 
a proof that the powers of the stomach have been overtaxed, wea 
that it requires the same rest—only for a much longer period—as 
does the body generally after severe exercise. Next to the quan- 
tity and quality of your horse’s food, there is nothing that will tend 
so quickly to put him into condition, as giving it at stated hours 
and at regular intervals. After a meal proportioned to his work— 
say from a quartern to a quartern and a half of oats—four hours is 
the very least period that should be allowed to elapse before your 
ane is again fed; and during this time (unless he have been 
worked so hard that you wish him to lie down) his head should be 
fastened so that he may not be able to get at his straw, which very 
many horses will eat, no matter how soiled it may be. A horse in 
regular and fair exercise should have but very little, if any, hay in 
the middle of the day; but a small quantity may be given in the 
early part of the morning, and a sufficient portion at night to make 
up his daily allowance of about eight pounds—not more. Although 
corn is certainly more nutritious than hay, yet if you increase your 
number of feeds of oats, and deprive your horses entire ly of hay, 
it is surprising how quickly some of them will lose flesh. I have 
tried this, and, unless it be on the principle of the stomach being 
pleased with a change of aliment, cannot satisfactorily account for 
the fact. 

Business of various kinds will sometimes compel you to alter 
your hours of feeding, but regularity should alw ays be adhered to 
as strictly as possible ; for after having been for some time accus- 
tomed to be fed at a certain time, nature will crave food at the 
usual hour, even though the previous meal may have been more 
than commonly abundant. A horse that is generally taken out 
in the forenoon, if fed twice in the morning, should have the larger 
portion of his food at his first meal; and if he be required to work 
on most days from about nine till one or two, the better plan is to 
divide his corn into three feeds instead of four. ‘This is preferable 
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to working him on a full stomach, than which few things in time 
are likely to prove more injurious. 

it is a common practice not to allow a horse any hay whatever 
on the night before he is hunted; and what is the consequence ? 
Unless he be muzzled, he will eat straw instead of hay; and if the 
muzzle be used, he will either fret from being unused to it, or from 
his knowledge of the work to be done on the following day. Give 
your hunter, therefore, an extra allowance of corn at night, if you 
please ; but let him have a lock of hay, just to satisfy his feelings, 
and leave him nothing to expect; he will then lie down, uncon- 
scious of anything extraordinary being in store for him, and will be 
proportionally fresh and lively after his night’s rest. On the morn- 
ing of hunting, hay must certainly not be allowed, but some extra 
corn (which will lie in a smaller compass, and be equally invigo- 
rating) be substituted for it. 

What more shall I say on this most interesting subject? It is 
a prolific one; and were | to enter upon an explanation of the mode 
in which improper treatment in the one simple item of feeding leads, 
by vitiating the blood, and consequently every secretion of the dif- 
ferent organs of the body, to disease of the gravest and most in- 
tractable character, I might perhaps be thought 

‘* Crispini scrinia lippi 
Computasse.”’— 

I will therefore sum up by saying, “ Never overload the stomach, 


and the back will bear the greater load for it.” 
{London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Jan. 1840.3 
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For more than a week after the conversation I have attempted 
to record, Tom was so much occupied in seeing and hearing, and 
in renewing acquaintances, that we got no opportunity for another 
téte-a-téte. ‘The theatres, and the hospitalities of a pretty wide 
circle of friends, seemed, to judge from the abandon with which he 
gave himself up to their fascinations, to be affording him no bad 
substitute for the joys of independence and the prairies. I met 
with him often during this interval, and think I never saw any one 
in a higher state of pleasurable excitement. As we were parting 
one night, I said to him,—“ What think you of a little breathing 
spell from all this fun and frolic, and another quiet evening at my 
lodgings? Let it be to-morrow.” “To-morrow night,” said he, 
““why I am engaged to your aunt B—’s; but to confess the truth, 
I am getting afraid of a pair of bright eyes there, and, as I did not 
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come here to make a fool of myself, I'll get excused, and be with 
you.” 

Of the talk with which we wiled away, not unpleasantly, the 
hours of that winter’s night, I have preserved the following speci- 
men :— 

Ben.—Confess now, trusty Thomas, that the pleasures of refine- 
ment and the enjoyments of a high grade of civilization, are exqui- 
site, and have banished from your thoughts, pro tempore, the ruder 
delights of your Robinson Crusoeism. 

om.—I will very freely confess the first half of your inquisition, 
and own that [ have drank deeply of enjoyment for the last ten 
days; but while I acknowledge that a portion of these pleasures 
are of a kind to which I would be willing often to revert, yet the 
keen zest with which you have Jately seen me participate in this 
round of gaiety, is to be attributed entirely to novelty and the force 
of contrast. While in many of them I would often be willing to 
find amusement and relaxation, yet in none could I find a substi- 
tute for a pursuit—call it a hobby if you will—or an employment. 
To an idly active man like myself, unwilling to encounter the vicis- 
situdes of business, or the drudgery of the profession to which I 
was educated, averse too by habit and principle from the inanity of 
dissipation, I see nothing in the scenes I have just witnessed which 
could permanently supply the place of the delight with which I 
prosecute improvements on my farm, which | took, by the way, 
at the hands of Nature; or indulge unrestrained—in the most 
charming of countries—my fondness for field sports. 

Ben.—As for the last-mentioned hobby, you may find game in 
abundance, if you know where to look for it, in the vicinity of this 
city, with this advantage, that you can occasionally alternate your 
sport with a sight of “the poetry of motion” as exhibited by Au- 
gusta or Celeste ; with the attic comicalities of Placide ; or an oc- 
casional dinner at our friend Col. J—’s. 

Tom.—All of which, far be it from me to undervalue. Placide 
and Power, in “ The Nervous Man,” is a treat I am not likely soon 
to forget; and the noctes cenaque at the Colonel’s, may well leave 
an abiding flavor behind them; but don’t talk to me of field sports 
about a city. The necessity of a long preconcerted arrangement, 
the everlasting bother of the preparations, make a shooting excur- 
sion here too much of a set business, and would worry me to death 
with nervous excitement. And then when you get to your favorite 
haunt—it either begins to rain, or you find that some “ blundering 
blockheads ” have discovered it too, and have been over the ground, 
rummaging all your secret nooks, and scaring and dispersing the 
game. No, no; I have been spoiled for all such set excursions. 
I like, when I rise, if the weather is suitable, to whistle up my 
dogs, and with no other preparation than grasping my gun, and 
slipping on the ready game bag, to sally out wherever the whim of 
the moment may lead me—sure that I cannot go wrong—only 
sparing the four or five coveys which frequent my own grain fields ; 
not that such forbearance is at all necessary for the preserve ation 
of the game; but I have a fancy not to destroy the little animals 
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ever which I seem to extend a sort of ownership, and which have 
a claim to my protection. Should it rain or be windy, why, | have 
a letter to write to some such never-do-well, may be, as yourself, 
or some job of repairing on hand in my little workshop, or I have 
an errand to the village, or some timber to select from the wood 
lot for the new stable or corn-crib. 

And then, to be waked of a Spring morning by the trumpeting 
of the grouse! No, Mister Ben, I am too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff. I remember that all is not gold that glistens. Shaks- 
peare has said long ago 

“Then happy, lowly clown, 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
and the comparison holds good through all the grades of life. 

Ben.—What an incorrigible demi-savage you are! I tell you 
that such a life as you have e just sketched, “would kill nine men out 
of ten in less than six months. 

Tom.—And therefore I don’t ask the nine men to live so; nor, 
for that matter, the tenth either. The fact that I am enjoying a 
mode of life which would be intolerable to the multitude—while it 
secures me from rivalry or interruption—adds, at the same time, 
to my zest for its pleasures. 

Ben.—Well, this is a point upon which we are not likely to 
agree, though [ own I would like passing well to spend two or three 
of the shooting months at your hermitage ; none the less, too, that 
you have accumulated around you most of the comforts of civili- 

zation, out of the reach of which I must own [ am matter-of-fact 
enough never to desire to find myself. 

Tom.—Pshaw! you remind me of a piddling fellow who came 
out once from New York, collecting, I believe. Pierce got hold 
of him. A jolly fellow was Pierce; he had been a sea-captain, 
and knew a thing or two. He brought him out to see me, and, 
Lord! what a list of grievances he had to complain of. He had 
been compelled to sleep in the same room, aye, and—“ upen hor- 
ror’s head horrors accumulate ”—in the same bed with another 
man. ‘The sheets were not always unexceptionable. His boots 
were seldom blacked. The coffee that he got was execrable, and 
his fare generally, neither fair nor middling. In short, he av owed 
it as his determination, if he ever did get back to the city—a matter 
about which, considering the perils that lay before him, he seemed 
to think there was much uncertainty—never again to set foot out 
of the lamp district. I went into town the next day, and found 
Pierce cramming him like a sausage skin. He had been exciting 
his curiosity about a pair of very splendid horses which he promised 
to shew him. Now it happened that though the Captain had quite 
a stud, he did not own a single pair of matches; but, nothing 
daunted, he held a whispering consultation with a young vagabond 
who officiated sometimes as his ostler, when the youngster led out 
a very gay shewy-looking horse, which excited the unqualified ad- 
miration of the visitor. After he had inspected all his points, and 
passed judgment with the air of a connoisseur, the ostler led off the 
nag out of sight, and in two minutes returned with precisely the 
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same horse, and received a d—ning from Pierce for his stupidity Nr 
not bringing the two together, in order that his friend might better 
judge of the correctness of the match; but my gentleman, who had 
probably never laid his hand on a live horse in his life, protested 
that it was not necessary—that though the likeness between the 
two horses was very striking, yet he could easily perceive certain 
points of difference—for instance the first horse had decidedly the 
gayer action, and any one could see a marked difference in the 
shape and position of their heads and ears. I looked under his 
hat, and fancied that his own auricular appendages were of the 
longest. 

Ben.—And I remind you of this genius! Upon my word, my 
friend, you are disposed to be complimentary. But I flatter myself 
that I bave more philosophy than thus to grumble over unavoidables, 
and am not so green but what, like Hamlet, I know “a hawk from 
a handsaw.” 1 would rather, though, if it is the same to you, listen 
to your adventures, if you have any to tell, than argue this or any 
other point with you just now. 

Tom.—lI crave pardon for the unsavory comparison. I had no 
intention, I assure you, of carrying it out. But as for a storv—I 
am like the knife-grinder— 

‘** God bless you, 
I’ve got none to tell, Sir.” 
My mode of life has been varied by few incidents worth hearing. 
My adventures are not of much more note than those of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, in whose diary (in early times) the migration from 
the green room to the blue was quite an incident. 

Ben.—Well, if [ must prompt you—you said something the other 
night of a bear hunt in which you once participated. 

Tom.—Hah! a bear hunt with old Moss, or, as he is generally 
called, old Mossy; on the same principle, I suppose, upon which 
Pat said his own name was converted into Paddy—for shortness. 
Old Mossy! I shall never forget his appearance as I first saw him. 
He was leading about his Rattlesnake filly, preparatory to a quarter 
race. A tall, spare, hawk-nosed, falcon-eyed figure, with a sandy 
beard of a week’s growth, his shirt collar open down to the pit of 
his stomach, bare-headed, his long locks flying wild in the wind, 
with his right arm and shoulder pressed up against the filly’s, and 
his words jerked out of him at every jump of the restive animal, 
he was offering to bet ten dollars upon twenty feet. It was taken. 
Twenty dollars upon twenty yards,—that was taken too. One 
hundred dollars upon a hundred feet. Here I merited the gratitude 
of a friend, who I observed at this last banter was fumbling in his 
breeches pocket, by whispering in his ear that I had understood it 
was a dangerous business to bet against old Mossy. The result 
proved the soundness of the caution, for the sarpent made a gap so 
wide between herself and her competitor that there was no telling 
any thing at all about it, and wound up by throwing her rider after 
she had come out, and making off into the woods, whence she was 
not recovered for a week. I have since known him intimately, and 
I found that this odd scarecrow-looking figure was a farmer of large 
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property, universally loved in his neighborhood for his benevolence ; 
and I am able, from the many dealings I have had with him, to pro- 
nounce him one of the few men I have known whose word was 
equal to his sealed bond. But, to parody a little Goldsmith’s de- 
scription of his village schoolmaster, 


If extreme in aught, 
The love he bore to horses was in fault. 


Deep is his love on all matters connected with the Turf. He takes 
the “Spirit of the Times,” and can give you the time of every 
great race run within the last fifteen years. He has lived more 
than thirty years on the frontiers, and has imbibed all sorts of 
strange notions and habits. It is a very common thing for him in 
the Spring to get, as he says, “sort o’ restless,” when he gathers 
up his muskrat traps, and starts for some unfrequented spot in the 
river bottoms, erects a hut, and camps out sometimes for months 
without seeing a human being. He wound up his last trapping 
frolic by setting fire somehow to his camp, and burning up not only 
his stock of furs, but all his camp furniture, gun, and blankets. 
He deprecates the introduction of rail-roads into his neighborhood, 
of which he has heard some talk; for he says he understands the 
d—d things scare the stock so confoundedly. 

Ben.—But what of the bear hunt? [ am curious to hear about 
that, for I must confess I do not see how in so open a country 
bears can find shelter. 

Tom.—They are scarce, but there is more shelter for them than 
you would suppose. Occasionally they are seen in some tracts 
of heavily-timbered bottom land in the neighborhood, and still more 
abundantly in the broken country on Sugar Creek, a dozen or 
fifteen miles east of my house. Old Moss, who keeps three or 
four couple of fox hounds, and he is the only man in the county 
who does, generally contrives to get up one or two bear hunts in 
the course of the season. He had often invited me to go along 
with him, but I somehow felt no great fancy for the business, and 
had always declined. Meeting me, however, in town one day, he 
urged me so strongly to join him the next week, that I at last con- 
sented; for, said he, ‘“ Beuf Morris, Steeve Thomas, and a parcel 
more of us are going over on to Sugar Creek, and old man Iles the 
other day telled me he see a couple last week while he was out 
hog hunting, and a power of sign.” On the appointed day I joined 
the party on their way to the scene of action. So motley a crew 
it would be no easy matter to get together in any civilized country. 
Our numbers hardly reached a dozen, yet you might have selected 
from the group an abundant variety of costume. Some were pro- 
tected from the cold by large capotes or blanket coats, of which 
red and green were favorite colors. Others sported a large 
Mackinaw blanket, which hung around the person untouched by 
the tailor, the head protruding from a hole cut in the centre. The 
party were ¢iled, some in broad-brimmed round-crowned wool hats, 
some in caps made of coon-skins, and one or two contented them- 
selves with tying an old straw hat on their heads with a handker- 
chief; and each man carried in his hand a heavy rifle. ‘They were 
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mounted on rough shaggy animals, whose hides were innocent of 
any acquaintance with comb or brush, some of them were even 
unshod; and yet these fantastic scarecrows were as proud of their 
respective steeds, enlarged as much on their good points, bragged 
as loudly of their speed and performances, and were as eager and 
as knowing in a trade, as if they had been raised in a racing stable, 
or had served an apprenticeship with Gil. Patrick. Old Moss, 
however, and his son, were mounted on nags nearly thorough-bred 
(the latter bestrode the redoubtable Rattlesnake filly), though they 
did not look, either of them, as if they had passed through the 
hands of Arthur Taylor. 

We did not reach our place of destination without adventure, for 
the dogs got upon the track of a prairie wolf, and after he broke 
cover we had a burst of about three miles in full view every jump, 
when we overhauled him, and one youngster, excited out of all 
discretion, leaped from his horse into the midst of the dogs, deter- 
mined to have a part in the fray. The wolf, who had been de- 
fending himself with desperation, seized him by the calf of the leg, 
and contrary to the usual habit of the animal, for he generally 
fights with quick short snaps, retained his hold with a tenacity 
which all our efforts could not overcome till his throat was cut. 
The youth is lame from his wound to this day. ‘This adventure 
delayed us, so that it was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the house which we purposed making our head-quarters. I wish 
you could have seen us—you would have learned with how small 
an amount of accommodation people can be content. ‘The hospi- 
table mansion which received us might have afforded a counterpart 
to the story in the records of the London police, where four families 
are represented as occupying a single room, with which arrange- 
ment the inmates expressed themselves very well satisfied, if only 
one of their number would not persist in taking boarders. You 
must fancy—I cannot describe it to you—what was the condition 
of things where a family, consisting of the full complement of 
women and children, whose house contained but a single apart- 
ment, had a sudden addition to its numbers of ten or a dozen great 
strapping men. No ways at all disconcerted seemed the aboriginal 
tenants themselves. We had provided ourselves with a stock of 
provisions, and each man had carried across his horse a bag of 
corn; so that relieved from apprehensions of an inroad on their 
scanty larder, they cared little for the intrusion, crowding, dirt, and 
discomfort, to which they must be subjected. ‘The good woman 
bustled about and prepared a fluid which was called, and drank for, 
coffee ; a few slices of dried bacon, and corn dodges, furnished 
forth the residue of our repast ; and having secured our horses for 
the night, each to a tree, and given them their allowance of corn, 
we wrapped ourselves in such integuments as we had provided, 
and bolstering our heads upon our saddles, passed the night on the 
floor—none of the cleanest, by-the-bye, neither. 

Bright and early were we stirring the next morning, and, without 
waiting for a very elaborate breakfast, we sallied out under old 
Mossy’s auspices, to give the bears a tussle. So rough a country 
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I never saw traversed on horseback. The breaks of the creek 
presented a series of sharp rocky ridges, intersected by deep 
brushy ravines, so curiously and intricately interlocked as to pre- 
clude all chance of winding round them, and obliging us to struggle 
up and down their steep sides as best we might. 

Cheering on the dogs, and urging them into the thickets, in lan- 
guage which to civilized animals would have been utterly unintel- 
ligible, old Mossy—now in the full glow of excitement—scrambled 
on, waiving his hat and ordering the different members of the 
hunt, now to hold back and give the dogs a chance, now to pene- 
trate the brush and see what they were about. ‘“ You, Bill Bla- 
therskite,” he shouted, “keep off old June! How the h—l! can 
she puzzle out the scent, when she’s afeerd all the time you'll ride 
over her?” ‘Then turning to me—* The old slut thinks there has 
been something along here since last harvest, and you'll soon hear 
her open, now that that d—d young scrub has held up a little.” 
Sure enough the old dog, who had been puzzling about a few 
minutes in a bit of wet brushy bottom, now put her nose to the 
ground and opened with a bay which reverberated through the 
woods like the ringing of a church bell. We made for the spot, 
and beyond all controversy there was the track of a bear; but it 
was equally certain, after minute inspection, that the animal which 
made it had passed more than twenty-four hours before; and as 
we heard nothing more, after a considerable interval, from old 
June, it became a matter of some doubt whether it would be pos- 
sible to run it up. While we were yet in uncertainty, another 
hound sent forth a note, deep, loud, and prolenged, from the oppo- 
site side of the hollow; and Moss, swearing that there’ spoke 
Cesar, offered to bet two to one that in ten minutes we should hear 
all the hounds in full ery. I never was more struck by the mar- 
vellous acuteness of the organs of the dog, than on this occasion. 
It was perfectly certain, as I before observed, that the animal upon 
whose scent they now were, had passed more than tweniy-four 
hours before ; yet did the hounds worry it out; every bush against 
which he had rubbed in his progress seeming to retain enough of 
the scent to lead them on, while ever and anon they would give 
out a yell which began to send quicksilver through the veins of the 
whole party. And it required some such stimulus to carry horse- 
men over such ground. I would have recommended leaving our 
nags and trying it on foot, but [ knew my horse could carry me 
where anybody else’s would, and I was resolved not to be the first 
to make the suggestion. 

On we went, scrambling up the steep sides of the hills, and 
plunging down into the ravines, at a rate which, as the scent grew 
warmer, soon became perilous. It required all of Old Mossy’s 
authority, backed by no little hard swearing, to keep any thing like 
order in his undisciplined corps, and prevent them in their zeal 
from riding over and confusing the dogs. 'They—the dogs, videli- 
cet—soon, however, got out of sight, and in a few minutes a tre- 
mendous crash told that they had caught a view of Bruin, who 
appeared to be trying to get himself out of trouble as fast as pos- 
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sible, for the cry of the hounds told that they were going at their 
utmost speed. Desperate now became the efforts of the horsemen 
to overhaul the chace, and I laid my account to the hunt’s winding 
up with a broken neck or two. For my part, I kept by the side of 
our redoubtable leader, who I perceived was getting along very 
moderately. “ That’s right,” said he, “ Mr. Trigor, take it easy, 
there’s no use of getting into such a fluster. Some of them 
youngsters are bound to break their d—d necks, and no great 
loss neither. ‘The hounds will soon overhaul old brown nose, and 
when they do, they’ll keep him too busy to travel fast.” He was 
right; for while crossing the top of a ridge, we heard in the hollow 
beyond, the deep savage bay of some ot the dogs, and the fierce 
short bark of others, which told that their foe had turned to defend 
himself. Some of the huntsmen now coming in sight, he again 
took to his trotters; and after him, neck or nothing, went we. 
Some half-a-dozen saddles had been emptied, but as yet without 
serious Injury to any one, till at last the dogs having brought Bruin 
again to a stand-still at the bottom of the most infernal ravine you 
ever saw, the same youngster, whom Moss had christened extem- 
pore by the euphonious name of Blatherskite, urging on his tacky, 
now well nigh exhausted, down the rugged descent, a mis-step 
caused horse and rider to roll promiscuously down the hill, where 
the latter brought up like Hudibras almost on top of the bear, who, 
fortunately for him, was just then too busy to attend to the intru- 
der. He escaped with sore bones, and an excessive fright; but 
his steed was ruined, and had to be killed on the spot. A shot 
from Old Mossy’s son, fired with admirable coolness, considering 
how dogs, bear, and men were mixed up in the melée, so crippled 
the bear, that though he broke away once more from the dogs, yet 
he could make no great headway, and one or two bullets more 
soon finished him. ‘That fine skin which you admired so much at 
my house, was my share of the spoil. We killed a couple more of 
smaller size, before we broke up. And this was my first, and, 
though often invited to repeat the experiment, has so far been, my 
last bear hunt. 
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BEING A CONTINUATION OF ‘‘ FIRE ISLAND ANA,” IN WHICH IS CONTAINED A BEAR 


STORY, AS TOLD BY VENUS RAYNOR, IN THE FISHING HUT. 





“Wuart an infernal lie!” growled Daniel. 

“Have my doubts ;” suggested the somnolent Peter Probasco, 
with all the solemnity of a man who knows his situation; at the 
same time shaking his head and spilling his liquor. 

“Wa! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” roared all the rest of the boys 
together. 
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“Ts he done?” asked Raynor Rock. 

“How many shirks was there?” cried long John, putting in his 
unusual lingual oar. 

‘“'That story puts me in mind,” said Venus Raynor, “ about what 
I’ve heerd tell on Ebenezer Smith, at the time he went down to 
the north pole on a walen’ voyage.” ; 

‘“‘ Now look out for a screamer,” laughed out Raynor Rock, re- 
filling his pipe. ‘Stand by, Mr. Cypress, to let the sheet go.” 

‘“‘Is there any thing uncommon about that yarn, Venus?” 

“Oncommon! well, I expect it’s putty smart and oncommon for 
a man to go to sea with a bear, all alone, on a bare cake of ice. 
Captain Smith’s woman used to say she couldn’t bear to think on’t.” 

*'Tell us the whole of that, Venus,” said Ned,—*“ that is, if it is 
true. Mine was—the whole of it,—although Peter has his doubts.” 

“T can’t tell it as well as Zoph can; but I’ve no ’jections to tell 
it my way, no how. So, here goes—that’s great brandy, Mr. 
Cypress.” ‘There was a gurgling sound of ‘ something-to-take,” 
running. 

“Well, they was down into Baffin’s Bay, or some other o’ them 
cold Norwegen bays at the North, where the rain freezes as it 
comes down, and stands up in the air, on winter mornens, like great 
mountens 0’ ice, all in streaks. Well, the schooner was layen at 
anchor, and all the hands was out into the small boats, looken for 
wales,—all except the capting, who said he wa’n’t very well that 
day. Well, he was walken up and down, on deck, smoken and 
thinken, I expect, mostly, when all of a sudden he reckoned he see 
one o’ them big white bears—polar bears, you know—big as thun- 
der—with long teeth. He reckoned he see one on ’em sclumpen 
along on a great cake 0” ice, that lay on the leeward side of the 
bay, up agin the bank. ‘The old cap. wanted to kill one o’ them 
varmints most wonderful, but he never lucked to get a chance. 
Now tho’, he thought, the time had come for him to walk into one 
on ’em at laast, and fix his mutton for him right. So he run forrad 
and lay hold onto a small skiff, that was layen near the fore’stal, 
and run her out and launched her. ‘Then he tuk a drink, and— 
here’s luck—and put in a stiff load of powder, a couple of balls, 
and jumped in, and pulled away for the ice. 

“Tt wa’n’t long “fore he got ’cross the bay, for it was a narrer 
piece o’ water—not more than haaf a mile wide—and then he got 
out on to the ice. It was a smart and large cake, and the bear 
was ’way down to the tother end on it, by the edge o’ the water. 
So, he walked first strut along, and then when he got putty cloast 
he walked ’round catecorned-like—likes’s if he was drivin for a 
plain plover—so that the bear wouldn’t think he was comen arter 
him, and he dragged himself along on his hands and knees, low 
down, mostly. Well, the bear didn’t seem to mind him none, and 
he got up within ’bout fifty yards on him, and then he looked so 
savage and big—the bear did—that the captin stopped, and rested 
on his knees, and put up his gun, and he was a goin to shoot. 
But just then the bear turned round and snuffed up the captin— 
just as one of Lif’s hounds snuffs up an old buck, Mr. Cypress, 
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—and begun to walk towards him, slowly like. He come along, 
the captin said, clump, clump, very slow, and made the ice bend 
and crack agin under him, so that the water come up and putty 
much kivered it all over. Well, there the captin was all the time 
squat on his knees, with his gun pinted, waiten for the varment 
to come up, and his knees and legs was mighty cold by means of 
the water that the bear riz on the ice as [ was mentionen. At last 
the bear seemed to make up his mind to see how the captin would 
taste, and so he left off walken slow, and started off on a smart and 
swift trot, right towards the old man, with his mouth wide open, 
roaren, and his tail sticken out stiff. The captin kept still, looken 
out all the time putty sharp, I should say, till the beast got within 
about ten yards on him, and then he let him have it. He aimed 
right at the fleshy part of his heart, but the bear dodged at the 
flash, and rared up, and the balls went into his two hind legs, jist 
by the jynt, one into each, and broke the thigh bones smack off, 
so that he went right down aft, on the ice, thump, on his hind 
quarters, with nothen standen but his fore legs and his head riz up, 
a growlen at the captin. When the old man see him down, and 
tryen to slide along the ice to get his revenge, likely, thinks he to 
himself, thinks he, I might as well get up and go and cut that ere 
creter’s throat. So he tuk out his knife and opened it. But when 
he started to get up, he found, to his extonishment, that he was 
fruz fast to the ice. Don’t laugh: it’s a fact; there an’t no doubt. 
The water, you see, had been round him a smart and long while, 
whilst he was waiten for the bear, and it’s wonderful cold in them 
regions, as I was sayen, and you'll freeze in a minit if you don’t 
keep moven about smartly. So the captin he strained first one 
leg, and then he strained tother, but he couldn’t move ’em none. 
They was both fruz fast into the ice, about an inch and a half 
deep, from knee to toe, tight as a Jersey oyster perryauger on a 
mud flat at low water. So he laid down his gun, and looked at 
the bear, and doubled up his fists. ‘Come on, you bloody varmint,’ 
says the old man, as the bear swalloped along on his hinder eend, 
comen at him. He kept getten weaker, tho’, and comen slower 
and slower all the time, so that, at last, he didn’t seem to move 
none; and directly, when he’d got so near that the captin could 
jist give him a dig in the nose by reachen forrard putty smart and 
far, the captin see that the beast was fruz fast too, nor he couldn’t 
move a step further forrard no ways. Then the captin burst out 
a laughen, and clapped his hands down on to his thighs, and roared. 
The bear seemed to be most onmighty mad at the old man’s fun, 
and set up such a growlen that what should come to pass, but the 
ice cracks and breaks all around the captin and the bear, down to 
the water’s edge, and the wind jist then a shiften, and comen off 
shore, away they floated on a cake of ice about ten by six, off to 
sea, without the darned a biscuit, or a quart o’ liquor to stand ’em 
on the cruise! There they sot, the bear and the captin, jist so 
near that when they both reached forrads, they could jist about 
touch noses, and nother one not able to move any part on him, 
only excepten his upper part and fore paws.” 
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** By jolly! that was rather a critical predicament, Venus,” cried 
Ned, buttoning his coat. ‘1 should have thought that the captain’s 
nose and ears and hands would have been frozen too.” 

“That’s quite naytr’l to suppose, sir, but you see the bear kept 
him warm in the upper parts, by bein so cloast to him, and breathen 
hard and hot en the old man whenever he growled at him. ‘Them 
polar bears is wonderful hardy animals, and has a monstrous deal 
0’ heat into ’em, by means of their bein able to stand such cold 
climates, | expect. And so the captin knowed this, and whenever 
he felt chilly, he jist tuk his ramrod, and stirred up the old rascal, 
and made him roar and squeal, and then the hot breath would 
come pouren out all over the captin, and made the air quite mo- 
derut and pleasant.” 

‘Well, go on, Venus. Take another horn first.” 

“Well, there a’nt much more on’t. Off they went to sea, and 
sometimes the wind druv ’em nothe, and then agin it druv ’em 
southe, but they went southe mostly ; and so it went on, until they 
were out about three weeks. So at last, one afternoon” 

‘But, Venus, stop: tell us, in the name of wonder, how did the 
captain contrive to support life all this time 2” 

“Why, sir, to be sure, it was a hard kind o’ life to support, but 
a hardy man will get used to almost” —— 

‘“No, no: what did he eat? what did he feed on?” 

“ O—O—I’d liked to’ve skipped that ere. Why, sir, ’ve heerd 
different accounts as to that. Uncle Obe Verity told me he 
reckoned the captin cut off one of the bear’s paws, when he lay 
stretched out asleep, one day, with his jack-knife, and sucked that 
for fodder, and they say there’s a smart deal o’ nourishment in a 
white bear’s foot. But if | may be allowed to spend my ’pinion, 
I should say my old man’s account is the rightest, and that’s— 
what’s as follows. You see after they’d been out three days 
abouts, they begun to grow kind o’ hangry, and then they got 
friendly, for misery loves company, you know; and the captin said 
the bear loeked at him several times, very sorrowful, as much as 
to say, ‘captin, what the devil shall we do” Well, one day they 
was sitten, looken at each other, with the tears ready to burst out 
o’ their eyes, when all of a hurry, somethin come floppen up out o” 
the water onto the ice. ‘The captin loeked and see it was a seal. 
The bear’s eyes kindled up as he looked at it, and then, the captin 
said, he giv him a wink to keep still. So there they sot, still as 
starch, till the seal net thinken nothin o’ them no more nor if they 
was dead, walked right up between ’em. Then slump! went 
down old whitey’s nails into the fishes flesh, and the captin run 
his jack-knife into the tender loin. ‘The seal soon got his bitters, 
and the captin cut a big hunk off the tail eend, and put it behind 
him, out o’ the bear’s reach, and then he felt smart and comfortable, 
for he had stores enough for a long cruise, though the bear ceuldn’t 
say so much for himself. 

Well, the bear, by course, soon run out o’ provisions, and had 
to put himself onto short allowance ; and then he begun to show 
his naytural temper. He first stretched himself eut as far as he 
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could go, and tried to hook the captin’s piece o’ seal, but when he 
found he couldn’t reach that, he begun to blow and yell. ‘Then 
he’d rare up and roar, and try to get himself clear from the ice. 
But mostly he rared up and roared, and pounded his big paws and 
head upon the ice, till bye-and-bye (jist as the captin said he ex- 
pected), the ice cracked in two agin, and split right through be- 
tween the bear and the captin, and there they was on two different 
pieces o’ ice, the captin and the bear! ‘The old man said he raaly 
felt sorry at parten company, and when the cake split and separate, 
he cut off about a haaf o’ pound o’ seal and chucked it to the bear. 
But either because it wan’t enough for him, or else on account 0’ 
his feelen bad at the captin’s goen, the beast wouldn’t touch it to 
eat it, and he laid it down, and growled and moaned ever it quite 
pitiful. Well, off they went, one one way, and t’other ’nother way, 
both feel’n pretty bad, l expect. After a while the captin got smart 
and cold, and felt mighty lonesome, and he said he raaly thought 
he’d a gi’n in and died, if they hadn’t pick’d him up that arter- 
noon.” 

“Who picked him up, Venus 2” 

“Who? a codfish craft off o? Newfoundland, I expect. They 
didn’t know what to make o’ him when they first see him slingen 
up his hat for ’em. But they got out all their boats, and took. a 
smail swivel and a couple o’ muskets aboard, and started ofi—ex- 
pecten it was the sea-sarpent, or an old maremaid. ‘They woudn’t 
believe it was a man, until he’d told ’em all about it, and then they 
didn’t hardly believe it nuther; and they cut him out o’ the ice and 
tuk him aboard their vessel, and rubbed his legs with ile o’ vitrel ; 
but it was a long time afore they come to.” 

“* Didn’t they hurt him badly in cutting him out, Venus?” 

“No, sir, I believe not ; not so bad as one might s’pose: for you 
see he’d been stuck in so long, that the circulaten on his blood had 
kind o’ rotted the ice that was right next to him, and when they 
begun to cut, it erack’d off putty smart and easy, and he come cut 
whole like a hard biled egg.” 

‘¢ What became of the bear?” 

“Can’t say as to that, what became o’ him. He went off to sea 
somewheres, I expect. I should like to know, myself, how the 
varment got along, right well, for it was kind in him to let the captin 
have the biggest haaf o’ the seal, any how. That’s all boys. 
How many’s asleep?” 





THE MODERN ARAB RACER. 


Mucu less is generally known of the comparative speed of the 
British and Arab race-horse, than the interest of the question, and 
the facility for its solution, seem to justify. Our possessions in 
India exhibit the native Arab in the character of a racer, probably, 
in the highest form in which the animal has ever been brought to 
the post. The following extract from the “ Bengal Sporting Ma- 
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gazine,” for April last, furnishes some useful data upon that inte- 
resting inquiry. 

“From Cuttack we come to the first Calcutta Meeting, and L 
have little fear of contradiction in proclaiming it the first in rank 
that has ever taken place on that course, whether we look to the 

number of the subscribers, to the various cups and stakes, the 
number of first-rate horses that appeared, or the time in which the 
several races were run. The first day was looked for with iia 
anxiety, as a probable test of the best Arab in Bengal. . . . . 
The trial did take place, and though the gallant little Pirate ran as 
well as he had ever done, he had no chance with Fieschi or Cor- 
riemonie, who accomplished two miles in three minutes fifty-one 
seconds and a half, or some six or eight seconds less than was 
formerly considered an excellent performance.” (Unfortunately the 
weights do not accompany this account.) ‘ A question arises to 
me of difficult solution:—Whence comes this year’s apparent su- 
periority? By reference to the Calendars, the timing of even the 
second-rate horses surpasses what we have ever witnessed: two 
miles in three minutes fifty-seven or fifty-eight seconds, is now 
looked upon as nothing. Are the horses better, of are the owners 
more skilful? Perhaps the Arabs, finding a market, at high prices, 
for racing-like horses, pay more attention to breeding than they did 
twenty or thirty years ago: this is my idea, for I can scarcely 
think there are better trainers now on the course, than Gilbert, 
‘T'reeves, Barwell, the Hunters, and Gwatkin; or that even the 
owner of Fieschi is so very much improved from the time his 
character, as a trainer, was drawn in these words :~‘ Mr. B.’s sys- 
tem of training is considered too severe ; he is fond of being ready 
at the commencement of the racing season, and will get the most out 
of his horse: it must be remembered, also, that he never brings a 
horse to the post that is not fit to go.’ I should like to see the 
opinions of some of your sporting correspondents on this undoubted 
excellence over former years, in point of timing.” 

In addition to this extract, we give the following notice of a 
handicap run on the 15th of F ebruary last, at the Bombay Meeting. 
** A Forced Handicap for all horses that ‘have won public money 
during the meeting; optional to losers. Rupees 600 from the 
fund, with a Sweepstakes of 100 rupees each: two miles.” ‘This 
was won by Mr. Ettrick’s grey Arab horse, Exile, carrying 9st. 
Qlb., an three minutes fifty-sia seconds, and is thus spoken of in the 
* Bengal Racing Calendar :”—‘ Won easy by Exile, in the best 
time ever run on this course at the weight ; and proving himself, if 
not the very best, one of the best Arabs in India, at all weights and 
distances.” 

Now, without offering any opinion upon the ‘‘ comparative merits” 
to which we have above alluded, we will only suppose the course 
at Bombay, over which this race was run, as bad as was that of 
Goodwood, on Thursday, the 1st of August last (and worse it could 
not have been), and putting a case before the reader, leave the 
issue with him. Exile, the best Arab in India, as his best per- 
formance, has done two miles in three minutes fifty-six seconds, at 
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Ost. 9lb.: Harkaway, an English thorough-bred horse, has done 
two miles and three-quarters in four minutes fifty-eight seconds, at 
Qst. 4lb., winning his race in a canter. It is well that such facts 
as these should be preserved—the time will come when such 
knowledge will be as valuable as would now be any authentic re- 


cords of the running of Childers and Eclipse. 
{London Sporting Review for Jan. 1840.3 





MEMOIR OF ARTHUR PAVIS THE JOCKEY. 





“‘ Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 
Between two dogs, which lath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the merrier eye ; 
He had, perhaps, no shallow spirit of jadgment.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue death of Arthur Pavis, a true Sportsman, in the fullest 
sense of the word, we announced in our last number; promising, 
at the same time, to devote a page or two to his memory at the 
earliest opportunity. ‘That pledge we now hasten to redeem ; and 
we are quite sure, that, to such of our readers as put a just esti- 
mate upon unquestioned private worth,—a devoted love for the 
pursuit in which his life was passed,—and a sleepless zeal for the 
interests of those who placed their confidence in him,—a short 
record of his career will be welcomed with melancholy pleasure. 
His premature death,—for he died at the early age of 34,—has 
been very sincerely felt by all who knew him ;—for he was an 
earnest friend,—a skilful and resolute Jockey,—an intelligent and 
amiable companion,—and an honest man. 

Arthur Pavis was born at Hounslow Heath on the 17th January, 
1806,—and at a very early period manifested quickness, nerve and 
neatness, as a rider. When he was only twelve years old, he 
went into the service of a Captain Farmer,—then living at Put- 
ney ;—and with that gentleman he resided for fifteen months,— 
giving such satisfaction as to procure him a recommendation from 
the Captain to Lord Rossmore. He then became private jockey 
to his lordship,—and passed a short period of his time at Hedge- 
fordi—from whence he was sent to Lord Rossmore’s seat near 
Foxhall, Parson’s ‘Town, in Ireland. Lord Rossmore in a few 
months after the engagement of his young English jockey, gave 
up racing entirely ;—and Arthur Pavis returned to England totally 
disengaged,—but certain, from his comely appearance, invariable 
neatness of habit, and promising talent in the saddle, to command 
a service in one of the English Racing Establishments. Mr. Dilly 
at once recognized his valuable qualities—and with him, young 
Arthur remained for six or seven years. His appearance as a pub- 
lic jockey commenced about a year after his first connection with 
Dilly ;—for his debut in the silk jacket, on the thronged race- 
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course, was at Exeter in 1821,—when he rode Nightshade over 
the flinty and dangerous course on Haldon. His ability to ride 
the light weights, with the ease of a boy, at the same time that he 
could bring into the scale the matured judgment of the man,— 
soon recommended him to wealthier and higher masters :—and in 
the year 1829, he was employed by that distinguished patron of 
the turf,—the Duke of Richmond, and almost immediately after- 
ward His Majesty George the Fourth engaged him as one of his 
regular jockies. The first royal saddle in which he had the ho- 
nor of taking a seat, and carrying the kingly colors from post to 
post, was in the year 1829; and we know that at this period, that 
devoted lover of the turf, George the Fourth, declared to one of 
his noble attendants, attached to the sport, that he was satisfied 
that in ability, character, bearing, and dress,—he had three of the 
most distinguished jockies of the day in his service. One of his 
great pleasures was to see James Robinson parade before him in 
his beautiful turf livery, on his favorite mare Maria, the daughter 
of Waterloo; or Nelson (still a commander of the Fleet) or Pavis ; 
clean symmetry itself in ‘miniature. Subsequently to his Majesty’s 
death, Arthur has been engaged with Colonel Peel, and the late 
Sir Mark Wood, Captain Gardner, Lord Suffield, Lord Uxbridge, 
Mr. George Payne, and various other noblemen and gentlemen. 
The subject of this brief memoir was, in the great races, perhaps, 
not a lucky rider; for he had the annoyance, in the short space of 
two years, of being twice second for the Derby,—once second for 
the Oaks,—and once second for the Leger. Caravan, lon, and 
Calisto, were the three animals that would not take him up first for 
judgment. In the service of Colonel Peel, and Captain Gardner, 
Arthur Pavis remained until the time of his death: had life been 
permitted to him, there is no doubt that he would even have ripened 
as a rider; for confidence, and experience in jockeyship, are the 
head masters of skill and success. He was fond of all sports,— 
particularly that of pugilism, and for his weight was perhaps one 
of the best setters-to of his day. He had a turn also for Cocking 
(one of the Newmarket pastimes of the winter)—was a cheerful 
attendant at the Coursing meetings—and occasionally followed the 
hounds. 

In the year 1833, Arthur Pavis married Eliza, the daughter of 
old James Edwards, the long-tried, faithful, and accomplished 
trainer of the Earl of Jersey. ‘Turf-blood, therefore, being on both 
sides, it is not unreasonable to hope and expect that one of his 
three sons, Arthur, Albert, or Alfred, will turn out A 1 in the class 
of life adopted by the father. The eldest boy was five years old 
last October, and must therefore (if duty be done to him), begin to 
have his attention directed to the saddle. We trust his God-father 
gave him a stirrup-cup at his christening, the most apposite spon- 
sorial present. Poor Arthur, we fear, has left his little family to a 
wide heath, and but scanty land-marks! and this, though it is the 
highest compliment to his honesty, is a poor and but a sad reed 
for them to depend upon. Many of those, who have participated 
in the benefits arising from his zealous exertions,—might by a ge- 
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nerous conjoining together, do good service to those who were 
dear to, and depended on him. 

We cannot do better—in bearing testimony to the straight for- 
ward and talented character of Arthur Pavis—than state the num- 
ber of races in which he rode, from the first time he put foot into 
the ?—0 stirrup, to the last, when he carried that stirrup into the 
scale, for the final time! as well as the number of times in which 
he was successful. He rode 1845 races, and won out of them 706 ; 
thus making himself one of fortune’s very few favorite children! 

He was seized with a kind of fit, about ten days after the Hough- 
ton Meeting, upon which brain-fever supervened. Conolly was by 
his bedside when he died. His illness was short, and his death 
comparatively sudden. He now rests peacefully under the turf, 


upon which he so honerably distinguished himself. 
{London (New) Sporting Magazine.] 





THE LAST GROUSE SEASON IN SCOTLAND. 





“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ! 
Land of the mountain and the flood! 
Land of my Sires! what mortal hand 
Can ere untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand!” Scort 





“Time and tide wait for no man;” they are always upon the 
move; and here we are at the close of another grouse season, as 
Tuesday the 10th sounded the who-whoop for 1839. Still another 
season will arrive in due course, as also another 12th of August, 
when all will be “hopes and fears” for another glorious campaign 
upon the moors and mountains. 

Never was a season in the remembrance of Sportsmen so bright 
and glorious in an over-abundant supply of grouse, as the one 
which has just terminated, its only drawback being the weather, 
which has been wretchedly bad all through. Surely the old Saint 
will take pity upon us “ Knights of the Trigger” who may live to 
see another season, and give us something less of his unruly influ- 
ence! Most of us, I am sure, are not over hard upon his Saintship, 
but we don’t like to be in a continual drench. A joke now and 
then is nothing, but six months’ deluge is beyond a joke “ intirely,” 
as Pat says. “In this state of things no one will doubt that the birds 
were uncommonly wild; but should it keep an open winter—and 
{ have great hopes that ‘this will be the case after so much wet— 
and a good spring and summer succeed, the crop of grouse will be 
so plentiful that you will only need to hold up your gun and pull 
the trigger to knock down four or five birds at a shot; for I can 
with all honesty assure our brother Sportsmen of the South, and 
particularly those who may be making arrangements to visit another 
season the dark brown mountains of the North, that there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of birds left to stock the bonnie 
brown heather in all parts of the country. 
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In the immediate neighborhood in which I have been domiciled 
for the last four months, the different parties have had splendid 
sport, and I may safely assert that all who have departed for a 
more southern clime, some to find new pleasures in the datiue, 
others to sport the pink jacket and seek for new glories in the 
chase, will coincide with me in opinion as to the productiveness of 
the past and the anticipation of the next season. 

When all have had splendid sport, it is almost needless to parti- 
cularise ; but I must mention a few, although I have no doubt that 
others have met with equal if not more brilliant success. 

In the front rank I must here again place my old friend Colonel 
Paterson, who only remained a few weeks at his splendid shooting- 
box at Logie Lodge, but in that short space a thousand brace of 
birds were bagged, most of which fell to the gallant Colonel’s own 
gun, he having shot in all only twenty-four days: he declared it 
was nothing to kill them, the greater trouble being that of writing 
cards and puzzling his brains to find out people to take or send 
them to: and although two thousand birds have been killed upan 
his extensive moors, | am far within the truth when I state that 
tens of thousands still remain as a stock for another season. In 
this the Colonel is not singular, for all the other shootings upon 
the front range of the Grampians have a bountiful supply. Sir 
William Murray, of Ochtertyre, has also met with brilliant success. 
Up to the 20th of November, when I was at Ochtertyre, his party 
had bagged a thousand birds upon his moors in Glenturret. In the 
same neighborhood, Mr. Campbell, of Monzie, killed upon his own 
moors fifty-three and a half brace in six hours shooting, and this 
well on in the season. 

Here I must not omit noticing a day Sir P. M. Thriepland, of 
Fingask, had at Dalnaspidal among the ptarmigan, of which twenty- 
three and a half brace fell to his own gun. ‘Those who have never 
trod the mountains of Scotland, can scarcely form an idea of the 
grandeur, if I may so express myself, of seeing a brother Sportsman 
some three or four thousand feet above the level of the sea in quest 
of those beautiful birds! 

Mr. Condie, at Conachan Lodge, bagged nearly 1000 birds, ex- 
clusive of 100 of snipe. 

Abercairney and party, upon the Orchills and at Buccanty, had 
splendid sport, their game-book up to the 10ih numbering 1800 
head. 

The Marquis of Bredalbane and party had grand doings at the 
Black Mount among the deer; as also a select party at Taymouth 
Castle, had lots of sport among the grouse in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Castle. 

A friend, who was for some time in Caithness and Sutherland 
shires, thus writes :—‘ October the 10th. I was happy to hear 
that you had had good sport, and as some of your neighbors have 
met with brilliant success, we in the more northern quarters have 
not been behind you, and the quantity of grouse in Sutherland and 
Caithness can nowhere be exceeded: vast quantities were slaugh- 
tered early in the season, but, notwithstanding this, abundance still 
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remain. Mr. Macleod, ef Rassay, killed on the 2d September forty- 
one brace to his own gun, on the Langwell moors: Captain Inge 
and Sir F. A. Mackenzie bagged ninety and a half brace, shooting 
together at Bramore on the 5th September: and Sir I*. A. Mac- 
kenzie bagged fifty brace, shooting alone upon the 7th at the same 
place, upon the property of Sir Ralph Anstruther.” 

As a proof of the rage for grouse-shootings, the moors now 
coming to the market are letting better than I have known them in 
the latter part of July in former years. Sir David Dundas, a few 
days since, engaged the splendid shooting-box of the late Lord 
Balgray, at Invergeldy. The Hon. Fox Maule has taken Glen- 
quaich Lodge, belonging to the Marquis of Bredalbane, late in the 
possession of Lord Mexborough. Mr. Reid, from Sussex, who 
shot at Auchnafree, another splendid lodge upon the same property, 
has given it up; but I have no doubt it will in a very short time 
find a tenant, as there are no better moors in the North of Scotland. 
Mr. Reid bagged 400 brace in the first six weeks, with hardly a 
dry day. 

The party at Drummond Castle had also most excellent sport. 

Having received an invitation from my friend Mr. Condie, of 
Conachan Lodge, for the last day, I proceeded thither in due 
course, and had good sport, the average of each gun (five in num- 
ber) being nine brace, which cannot be called bad work at the close 
of the season. 

In fact, East, West, South, and North, has each sent forth vast 
quantities of red-feathered grouse this season; and I may freely 
add that it has closed with every satisfaction to the Sportsman. 


Scotland, the land of all I love, 
The land of all that love me! 
Land, whose green sod my youth has trod, 
Whose sod shall lie above me! 
Land of my home, my father’s land, 
Land where my soul was nourished ; 
Land of anticipated joy, 
And all my memory cherished! 


The Grampians, December 12, 1839. FIrELOCK. 


——— 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I am sorry to say that the 
poachers in the glens in the upper part of the country are killing 
cart-loads of grouse upon the shooks of corn—for in some of the 
Highland glens not a sheaf has been got in to this date—where 
they congregate in such abundance that the slaughter is immense, 
and there is no keeping them from the corn-fields: indeed they 
have made a regular invasion upon the farmers in all the upper 
parts of the country. This is a sad job, as it may hurt the breed 
next season. 

It gives me great pleasure to add, that, as I learn from Guthrie, 
the Marquis of Bredalbane’s head-keeper, our old friends the 
capercailzie are progressing in grand style at Taymouth Castle, 
and there is now not the slightest doubt of again making this 
splendid bird a native of Scotland. (London (Old) Sporting Magazine.) 
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PARISIAN SPORTING GOSSIP. 


To the Editor of the London Sporting Review. 


Sir: You must not expect any fine writing from me, being, as 
my signature implies, rather a loose character; neither (this day 
being the shortest, and, necessarily, dirtiest of the year; and be 
assured the gay city of Paris is not exempt from either dirt or fog) 
must you promise to yourself a very lively epistle. ‘‘ Howsomever,” 
as they say in my native country, having been always a bit of a 
racing man, and, in my walk through the capital of la belle France, 
having picked up a little racing news, I feel myself qualified to give 
you the result of my discoveries in this novel department of the 
amusements of a country, in which, twenty years back, a race-horse 
and a training-groom might have been sought for in vain. It is, 
however, a matter of surprise, that such a sharp-sighted people as 
the French are, in most worldly matters, should not, long ere this, 
have found out, that the improvement of their horses, by the im- 
portation of English blood, would prove an immense source of 
national prosperity; and that it is only considerably within the 
period named by me, that racing, in France, has been protected 
and encouraged by the Government, and patronised by the heir- 
apparent to the crown. And to shew you what success the Go- 
vernment stud has been favored with, I have only to state that, on 
the last Paris September Meeting, the horses belonging to it won 
five out of eight prizes run for. 

But you and your readers will be surprised at the entries for the 
forthcoming and subsequent years. At Chantilly, for example :— 
to the Jockey Club Stakes for 1840, twenty-nine subscribers ; to 
the Produce Stakes, thirty-six ; the Trial Stakes, eighteen ; and the 
Two-year-old Stakes, twelve! Then the prizes given by the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Racing, amount to the liberal sum 
of £868 for the forthcoming year alone, with a promise of liberal 
sums for Trial and Produce Stakes in following years. And now 
a word or two touching the breeders of the high-mettled racer here, 
and their immediate chances for success. 

To begin. Monsieur Auguste Lupin must have been born under 
a lucky planet: I will bet any man a pony, that England cannot, at 
this time, produce a breeder who, having only three mares, can 
shew three such yearlings, and three such foals, as he can shew, 
out of Fleur-de-Lis, Wings, and Young Mouse. The yearling colt 
by Emilius out of Fleur-de-Lis, looks more like a three-year-old ; 
and the fillies, out of the other mares, are equally fine and promis- 
ing. He has, likewise, this year, a colt foal out of Young Mouse, 
and fillies out of Fleur-de-Lis and Wings, all in high form, all by 
Lottery; and the mares are in foal to him again. Shame betide 
you, my countrymen, for letting such mares as these go out of 
England! and bravo, Monsieur Lupin, who had the heart to give 
their value (2,000 guineas)! William Butler is engaged to train 
for him; so he makes a good start, let the end be what it may. 


And now for the nags in work: Monsieur Guastalla has twenty- 
VOL. XI. 15 
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nine young ones in training, besides old horses, making a string of 
at least forty! The Duke of Orleans has most of his old horses 
going, as well as six three-year-olds, Borodino and Dudu amongst 
the former lot. Another of this lot, by Royal Oak out of Moema, 
is, to my eye (and I have seen a few of the best in my own land, 
and at the best of places to see them), one of the finest animals of 
his sort in the whole world, as well as one of the best goers, so that, 
if he keeps well, he must come out a trump. They have also six 
yearlings just out of the breaking tackle, all of which I have seen, 
and amongst them are two splendid fillies by Alteruter, and the lot 
altogether is good. ‘Then the cock of the walk (for such he long 
was, if his comb has lately been clipped a bit, by distemper, &c., 
in his stables), Lord Henry Seymour. He has fourteen in work ; 
amongst them, Fortunatus (five-years old) ; Chip of the Old Block 
(four) ; Lantaru (four); Britannia (four); with several three-year- 
olds, all of which have been out in public, and six promising 
yearlings,—three of them particularly so—namely, Brother to Lan- 
taru, Florence, and Poetess. Mr. Fasquel, another breeder, has a 
long string in training, and Olivier has seven in work for Mr. San- 
terre; Mr. Achille Fould, the same number, with Barbarina for 
schoolmistress ; and Palmer, the public trainer, at the Bois-de- 
Boulogne, has ten: amongst them old Mendicant, still at it. But 
they don’t use the good old horse well: after winning a siake at 
Versailles, beating Barbarina at twenty-four pounds, they made him 
give Insulaire, a four-year-old, sixty pounds in a handicap! What 
will his late noble owner, on your side the water, say to this? or 
your fidus Achates, Nimrod, who sent him over ? 

You will now see how the turf is progressing here, in spite of 
some checks. It received a severe blow on the death—by the 
“infernal machine ”—of one of its most active supporters, the late 
Monsieur Rieussic ; and a temporary one in the partial withdrawal 
of the Prince of Moskowa, whose military duties call him from the 
principal scene of action; although the Calendar informs me that 
he has been running and winning at Nantes, where his regiment is 
quartered. ‘These deficiencies, however, are made good by the 
spirited proceedings of the Government stud, which, with the able 
handling of Tom Robinson, has proved, and is likely to continue 
to prove, a teazer. It has certainly produced some splendid colts. 

Great credit is due to the Count de Gambis, for the spirit with 
which he has conducted the stud of the Duke of Orleans, who has 
five three-year-olds entered for the Jockey Club Stakes (the French 
Derby, as it is called); and, likewise, for the improvement he has 
made at the royal stud-farm at Meudon, since he has had the direc- 
tion of it. Two of the four favorites for the above stakes—Boro- 
dino and Quoniam—are in this stable, under the care and tuition of 
George Edwards, who, if his success since his start does not upset 
him, as it has wiser heads than his, will do great things on the 
French turf. Lord Seymour, as they call him here, has six in the 
Derby, and the other two favorites are in his string, viz. Jenny, by 
Royal Oak, out of Kermesse, and Voltaire, by Royal Oak, out of 
Maria. “ Nothing else thought of,” as we say at Newmarket. 
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And I must say a word for Palmer, of the New Betting-Rooms, 
for the spirited way in which he has done his best to promote 
French racing; and, in proof of my commendation of him, he is 
building stables—at all events, having them built—at Chantilly, for 
the convenience of horses entrusted to his care during the meeting 
there, which, for sport, eclipses all others. 

As regards France, J think I have said enough to shew that a 
great change is working in the general character of the people ; and, 
independently of racing, the proprietors of estates are amusing 
themselves with pursuing objects which will prove more useful to 
their country than those to be met with in the saloons and hells of 
Paris, or at watering places. Agriculture is becoming a principal 
one ; and they are beginning to find out, and write about, the vir- 
tues of a Durham short-horn bullock, and a new Leicester or South 
Down sheep. ‘These pursuits were once thought below the notice 
of the highly-bred French gentleman, but times are changed ; and, 
when united to the greatly prevailing and rapidly increasing passion 
for horse-breeding, we now see Monsieur in a very different cha- 
racter to that in which we were taught to look upon him in our 
younger days, and, indeed, to that which he really sustained. 

Stepping across the border, as we say in the north, there has 
been much loose talk here touching a challenge on the part of the 
Prince Pukler-Muskau, to produce an Arabian horse that shall beat 
any English thorough-bred horse at distance ; which challenge has 
been accepted by Baron Biel, of Zierow, near Wismar, in the north 
of Germany; and the said challenge having been inserted in the 
** Journal des Haras des Courses des Chevauz,” published in Oc- 
tober last, I give you as faithful a translation of it as my rather 
limited knowledge of the language will allow. 


‘ ZIEROW, July 8, 1839. 

“My Lorp: Your numerous friends and admirers abound in acknowledgments 
of the benevolent communications which, from countries very remote from them, 
you have presented to the public on the subject of Oriental horses. The greater 
part of what you have stated, in your letters addressed to the Count de Veltheim- 
Harbke, was most interesting tome. But that which struck me most forcibly, is 
the description you give of the stoutness and endurance of the Arab horses. You 
seem convinced that they are much superior to the English horses of pure blood ; 
and you throw down the glove to any one who entertains a contrary opinion. 
Permit me to take it up. 

‘“‘T hereby offer to make the trial, with a horse of pure English blood, against 
any one of Arabian blood—that is to say, which of the two shall, in the space of 
six days, run the greater distance of ground. Respecting the weights, and other 
secondary conditions, we can regulate them by-and-by. This affair is sufficiently 
important, as regards the characters of the horses of the two countries; but the 
hope of passing six days with you, is a motive powerful enough to make me 
anxious that you should accept my challenge. 

‘«‘ At the moment of the publication of your second letter to Count De Veltheim, 
which I sent immediately to the “ Journal des Haras de Paris,” I hoped to be able 
to have a personal communication with you on the above affair; but, having since 
been apprized that the period of your return is not yet fixed, I requested the Count 
De Holmer (the Editor) to insert this letter in his journal, a copy of which, no 
doubt, you receive. (Signed) “ Breu.” 


Now, although in the case of Sharper, a thorough-bred English 
racer, against the flower of the Cossack horses, in a race of forty 
miles an end, the latier had no chance, the trial here proposed ad- 
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mits of some speculation. In one respect, the Baron, from his 
long experience in racing, would have the benefit of superior con- 
dition ; but, did not the weights exceed nine or ten stone, I should 
not refuse odds against the horse of the East. We know he is not 
within two distances of a good English racer, on a race course ; 
but, such is the density of his bone, ‘the elasticity of his sinew, and 
the strength of his muscle, that, in a long and tiring match of the 
description here detailed, I should be almost afraid to bet against 
him. Should the trial come off, it will be one of the most interest- 
ing events of modern days, in which horses have been concerned ; 
although it may justly be objected to on the score of humanity. 
But, Mr. Editor, I must now cut my stick, for I am tired, and my 
paper is full ; so subscribe myself, yours, &c., 
VaGAaBOND, Own Broruer To VAGRANT. 
Paris, Dec. 21, 1839. {London Sporting Review for Feb. 1540.} 





SHOOTING AND FISHING IN CANADA. 
BY CAPSULE. 


Our possessions in North America are at this moment en- 
grossing the attention and interest of the politician as well as the 
emigrant, and I can take upon myself to say, that the Canadas are 
equally worthy the notice of the Sportsman. I know not of any 
country which affords such facility for the unrestrained indulgence 
in the amusement to be derived from the gan and the rod, as the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 

To the civilian, as well as the military man, who may prefer the 
free and roving life of the backwoods to penury and dependence at 
home, Canada possesses attractions of a superior order: the whole 
country abounds in game of infinite variety, and its rivers, streams, 
and lakes are profusely stocked with the finest fish. T he settler, 
therefore, if he be fond of field sports, and possessing but a sinall 
capital, may indulge in his favorite amusement with profit as well 
as pleasure to himself. I have some little knowledge of the locality 
of the different settlements, having been quartered in the Lower 
Province for nearly five years, during which period I was permitted 
to make more than one trip to Upper Canada, and visited en route 
the several townships formed by the emigrants and more wealthy 
settlers. Some of the government grants are delightfully situated ; 
the spots have been selected with discrimination and judgment ; 
and the agriculturist has given proof of the fertility of the soil, as 
well as the local advantages provided for him. ‘The officer who 
may have retired from the service, and with a small capital—even 
half the sum which a subaltern’s commission would sell for— 
might settle himself for life most advantageously at Brockville, 
Drummondville, or Richmondville. I take it for granted that the 
Jand on which he is to locate is found him by Government ; this he 
will have to clear at his own expense; his tenement will have to 
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be erected at his own cost also; and he must live, too, for the first 
ten or twelve months, before he can derive any substantial benefit 
from his newly acquired acres. ‘Three hundred pounds will more 
than cover all this outlay; but afterwards he will be a compara- 
tively rich man, with every necessary of life within his reach—his 
own master—possessing an undoubted right to shoot and fish where 
he listeth—the lord and ruler over his terrestrial paradise. 1 know 
some few old military men domiciled in the woods with their fa- 
milies, who are in the enjoyment of more real contentment and 
happiness than many a millionnaire of Grosvenor Square. ‘Thus 
much for the advantages an emigrant may command ; and, if he be 
a sportsman withal, I will proceed to show him that he may employ 
his skill very profitably. 

Canada is the country for snipe—they are more abundant, much 
larger, and finer in quality, than in any other quarter of the globe. 
‘There is a certain marsh, by name Chateau Richer, some sixteen 
miles below Quebec, which, to use an emphatic Yankeeism, “ flogs 
all creation hollow.” It is the favorite resort of these delicious 
migratories ; indeed, one might imagine on a first visit to this fa- 
vored spot, that all the snipe tribe of the Northern Region had 
congregated there—so extraordinarily abundant are they. The 
swamp is some six miles in extent, and I have known the whole of 
it to be swarming with birds. I myself have used three guns in 
one day’s shooting, and have not unfrequently killed sixty couple— 
an achievement of no extraordinary merit, for the snipe at the fall 
of the year, before the severe Canadian winter sets in, are so fat, 
and fly so heavily, that the veriest novice that ever took gun in 
hand, could not miss them. I could name two first-rate shots, the 
one an old field officer, and the other a civilian, (both crack shots,) 
who have killed a hundred couple each between the rising and 
setting of the sun: incredible as it may appear, I can assure the 
reader that I have seen the birds—the best of all evidence it will be 
admitted. If the snipe are larger in Canada than with us, the 
woodcocks are very much smaller and inferior in flavor; they are 
tolerably abundant, and afford good sport both in the Spring and 
Autumn; the former is the better season of the two. I have oc- 
casionally found them in great numbers beyond the Plains of 
Abraham, in the Alders around Sillery Cove, beyond the one cele- 
brated by the name of Wolf. Another favorite spot is behind the 
village of Beauport on the north side of the River Charles, about 
four miles from Quebec: I have killed them here both in the fall 
and spring of the year. ‘The snipe, as the winter disappears, are 
to be found in quantities in the fields, and yield-excellent sport, 
but of course not in such countless flocks as at the close of the 
season. Of field shooting in Canada there is none. The partridge 
shot must make up for the disappointment he will experience by 
taking to the marshes. ‘The bird so called in North America is in 
point of fact not a partridge—I should say it is half ptarmigan and 
half grouse ; it resembles the partridge in plumage, but is totally 
dissimilar in its habits. It is never seen in fields or hedge-rows, 
but invariably perches in the pine trees, and feeding principally on 
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the excrescences from the bark, imbibes a nauseating turpentine 
flavor, which resembles what a pitch-pine deal board would be 
when roasted, and about as tender. It is a libel on our plump and 
juicy bird to call it by the same name; a more dry, stringy, de- 
testable specimen of game never offended mortal palate ; an owl or 
a woodpecker would be savory in comparison. ‘The Canadian 
chasseurs, however, pop at them from under the branches of the 
trees, and consider them a delicacy: ‘tot homines, tot sententiz,” 
which being interpreted, means, 

Different men have different opinions, 

Some likes apples, and some likes ing’ons. 

In the winter, of course, there is no lack of wild fowl. ‘The Ha- 
bitans keep the market well supplied; they have snow huts well 
lined all along the banks of the St. Lawrence, and encased in bear 
and buffalo skins, will face the nipping cold, and blaze away all 
night long. This may be profitable, but I should think far from 
pleasant when the thermometer is at some degrees below zero: but 
this is no affair of mine ; they do it—and the ducks are good. But 
the Upper Province bears away the palm for wild fowl: who has 
not heard of the canvass-back and black duck of Upper Canada ? 
the latter is in truth the greatest of all flat-footed delicacies ; my 
mouth waters at the thought of this delicious bird ; no language can 
do justice to its surpassing excellence : as Mr. George Robins says, 
it must be seen to be described,—and I say, it must be eaten to be 
duly appreciated. In Upper Canada, and there only, another dainty 
is to be found—-the wild turkey. ‘This zs the king of the feathered 
tribe, and throws Norfolk into the shade. In addition to the deli- 
cate, plump, juicy, snow-white meat they furnish to the lover of 
poultry on a large scale, you have the additional gratification of 
shooting them: they afford very good sport; sometimes they will 
lay well to the dogs, at others run a surprising distance and puzzle 
them amazingly ; they take less shot than would be imagined from 
their size. Some inordinate destroyers provide themselves with a 
pigeon gun, but I have always found a good double answer every 
purpose, and killed them well at tolerably long shots. ‘Their weight 
is enormous ; from forty-five to fifty pounds. I have killed one of 
forty-eight, but seldom above forty. They are delicious birds, with 
the flavor of the pheasant combined with that of the domestic tur- 
key at home. ‘They are very destructive to the farmer, and one is 
always certain of his active co-operation when in pursuit of them. 
The hares in Canada are hardly equal to the tame rabbit ; they are 
tasteless, white in appearance, and totally different from our much 
esteemed puss. It will be seen, therefore, that the shooting in 
Canada is confined to the marsh and the woods ; but the sportsman 
will cease to regret the partridge shooting when he has once made 
trial of what the country affords. ‘The snipe shooting is worth all 
put together; it is unrivalled. 

Gentle reader, are you a salmon fisher? If you be, go to Canada ; 
it is worth crossing the banks of Newfoundland to wet your line in 
a North American stream ; they one and all are full to repletion of 
salmon and trout, which take with a voracity so gratifying to the 
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zealous angler, flies of all denominations and colors; they are the 
veriest gluttons that ever rose to insect; not the finny epicure we 
meet with in our stinted rivers, which will lie furtively under a bank, 
or in the*eddying pool, and laugh in his scales at your futile imita- 
tion of his living fare; but the downright gormandizer of real and 
mock flies, and who will rise at all and every deseription your book 
may contain. ‘The most prolific of all the rivers within a reason. 
able distance of the garrison of Quebec, is the Jacques Cartier, a 
broad, bubbling, impetuous, rushing stream, tributary to that queen 
of waters, the Saint Lawrence: it runs into this magnificent river 
some six and thirty miles above the capital of the Lower Province. 
The fishing ground is at a village bearing the same name as the 
river (christened after a Frenchman, it is said, who discovered it), 
and which is romantically situated on either side of its high and 
rocky banks: a beautiful and curiously formed bridge connects the 
straggling cottages, or rather forms a communication for the inha- 
bitants. At this spot, while standing on the wooden platform rudely 
fastened to the huge piles which perform the duty of arches, the 
scene is imposingly grand ; it is a most lovely spot: the roaring of 
the water is awful in the extreme, the sound of which is heard for 
some miles. ‘The water is of a very dark color, arising, it is pre- 
sumed, from a substratum of feruginous ore over which it flows. 
About a quarter of a mile below this bridge is the grand fishing 
stand: the river suddenly widens here, and the water still and 
smooth as in a mill pond, although there is an under-current of 
frightful rapidity. ‘This pool, if I may so term it, has been chris- 
tened the Hospital, by the Canadian fishermen of the village, from 
the circumstance of the fish remaining here to recruit their strength 
on their arrival from the sea and the St. Lawrence, prior to pro- 
ceeding up the numerous falls and rushing waters which intercept 
their progress. The whole of this water is full of fish, none of them 
very large; the biggest I ever caught weighed fifteen pounds. I 
once had half my line carried away, and my rod shivered to splin- 
ters, by an enormous fish, I should say nearly double that weight. 
I have seen some immense salmon in some deep pools and eddies, 
under some shelving rock overhanging them; but they were out of 
reach, and doubtless too wary to be enticed by feather and dubbing. 
The general run of fish averaged from ten to twelve pounds, and I 
have caught nine of these in an afternoon. The London tackle I 
found too slight for this water; for the rapidity of the current, the 
scope the fish had for play, and the difficulty of keeping pace with 
him on foot owing to the inequality of the rocky banks, made it ne- 
cessary to construct lines, foot lengths, and even rods to guard 
against casualties. An account of these, together with a list of 
the proper flies to be fished with, must form subjects for another 
chapter. Some four miles up this river there is (I think | may 
safely say so) the finest trout fishing in the world. An European 
can have no conception of the numbers which this river produces ; 
and in point of flavor they are equal to any I ever tasted, and they 
take the fly with the greatest avidity; had I but a yacht, I 
would sail for the St. Lawrence every season, were it only for the 
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extraordinary sport to be met with on the river Jacques Cartier 
alone. I shall hereafter speak of the lakes which abound in the 
Upper Province; they contain extraordinary specimens of fresh 
water fish—inter alia, a kind of mammoth pike—a monstrous fish 
called by the [ndians maskinongé—they run to a frightful size, and 
are proportionately ravenous. I have had the good fortune to kill 
a few on Lake Erie, an account of which, together with a descrip- 
tion of the requisite tackle, will appear in due time. In the interim 
I shall be happy to give any wandering sportsman farther informa- 


tion respecting the Canadas, should he have predetermined upon 
settling there. C. 


Essex, Dec. 1839. {London Sportsman for Jan. 1840.) 





THE DYING RACER. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 





Tuov’rt dying: thou’rt dying, my beautiful steed ! 
That served me, and saved, in the hour of my need! 
That won me a pathway to wealth and renown, 

When fortune forsook, and when friendship could frown : 
I loved thee, thou dying one, e’en as a friend— 

The first on whose truth I might surely depend : 

Thou bravest ; most true; must I speak the farewell? 
No, I’m bound to thy side, and I yield to the spell. 


I had hoped to have seen thee pass calmly away 

In some green, sheltered paddock, by gentle decay ; 

To have nursed thee—and petted—and braided thy mane, 
As I thought on old times, and thy honors again : 

Yet why should I mourn thee, my noble one? here 
Bright, glorious—though brief—was thy gallant career: 
And thy fame cannot die, while men name thee, and say, 
“The courser that’s gone, was the best of his day.” 


How my heart has beat high, when a thousand bright eyes 
Have followed thy track with delight and surprise, 

As thou seemedst to fly, like the darted jereed, 

From the post to the goal with the flash of thy speed. 
And now to behold thee, in agony there— 

In mercy thy dying convulsions I spare— 

By the hand that caress’d thee thy destiny meet, 

Soh! a shot and a shock—and thou’rt dead at my feet. 


They have laid, by the course, the good racer that’s dead : 
They have placed the green turf, that he graced, o’er his head , 
In the field of his glory his fate they deplore— 
He has fame and a grave—could a mortal have more ? 
Then farewell, my gallant one! costlier shrine 
Hath rarely held ashes more honored than thine : 
And seldom hath marble been ever decreed, 
To tell of a course true as thine was, my steed! 
{London Sporting Review for Feb. 1849.] 
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BOSTON TO WAGNER. “THE LAST CALL!” 


WaAsHINGTON City, Feb. 25th, 1840. 

To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times.”—Sir: In your paper 
of the 22d inst., appeared a communication over the signature of 
John Campbell, dated New Orleans, Dec. 25th, 1839. 

The vituperative allusions and fanciful shadows gliding through 
that communication, it were misspent time to notice. I know but 
little of Mr. Campbell’s condition, nor have I felt myself at liberty 
to enquire whether, or no, he ever had, has now, or ever will have, 
a trainer, “old” or young, white or black. ‘That never has been, 
nor is it now, any part of my business. From his speculations, 
however, I am most happy to cull one tangible paragraph. Mr. C, 
says :— 

‘T arrived here on the 15th inst., and am now prepared to treat with the gen- 
tleman, if he wishes the race, and will explain more definitely what he means by 
‘any equal middle Course.’ Let him make his proposition for the Fall of 1840, 
so as to give me some hand in making the Match, and allow the horses to be put 
on a footing of equality. To such a proposition I will most cheerfully give a 
definite answer.” 

I thank the gentleman; and as I am particularly anxious to make 
the Match, I will explain to him, and to the public, what I mean by 
“any equal middle Course.” I mean, by “any equal middle 
Course,” any Course which may be selected by Col. Wade Hamp- 
ton, of South Carolina, and any other honorable man whom Mr. C. 
may think proper to nominate; and should they disagree, they 
shall themselves call on some third gentleman to name the “ equal 
middle Southern Course” over which the horses shall run, between 
New Orleans and the National Seat of Government. 

Having now removed all the previous obstacles to the Match 
between these horses, in reply to Mr. Jno. Campbell’s suggestion, 
I have the pleasure to say that I now propose to run a match with 
Boston against Wagner, Four mile heats, for Twenty-five thousand 
Dollars, half forfeit, over the Course that may be designated by 
the gentlemen selected by the parties, on the 27th day of October, 
1840. 

As Boston may possibly be differently employed during the ap- 
proaching Spring, unless this match is taken; and with an eye to 
his future destination, it is absolutely necessary that my proposition 
should be accepted on or before the 15th day of April, 1840. 
Letters of acceptance on, or prior to the date specified, reaching 
me at Washington, District of Columbia, will meet most prompt 
attention; and in the absence of such contemplated acceptance, I 
beg leave to inform Mr. Campbell and the public, that Boston can 
never condescend to take any future notice of Wagner. 

Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
James Lone. 

P.S.—From the recent publication of Mr. Campbell, the resi- 
dence of Wagner is fixed at ‘ New Orleans.” 
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TURF REGISTER. 





Blood Stock of Jas. B. Kenpatt, Esq., 

of Baltimore, Md. 

No. 1. Drone, ch. h., 15 hands 3 
inches high, foaled in 1830; got by 
Mons. Tonson, out of Wynn’s Isabella 
(the dam of Picton, Anvil, etc.) by Sir 
Archy. See Am. Turf Register, vol. 
vi. p. 313. 

No. 2. Mary Ranpotpn, gr. m., 16 
hands high, foaled 13th March, 1829 ; 
got by Gohanna, dam by Independence, 
grandam Meg of Wapping by Imp. 
Bedford, out of the Imp. mare Alexan- 
dria, bred by Mr. Kidd ; she by Wood- 

ecker, her dam by Phlegon, out of 
rd Egreimont’s Highflyer mare. In- 
dependence was by Quicksilver, his 
dam by Handel, grandam by Spanking 
Roger, out of the Imp. mare Polly 
Peachem. Quicksilver was by Hart’s 
Imp. Medley. 
Her Produce. 
1836. Gr. f. Lady Canton, by Tranby, 
15 hands 3 inches high. . 
1837. Gr. c. Hector Bell, by Drone, 15 
hands high. 
1840. In foal to Drone. 

No. 3. Betsey Goopg, b. m., 16 
hands, foaled 1830; got by Mons. Ton- 
son, out of Field’s Calypso by Sir Ar- 
ehy, grandam by Imp. Precipitate, out 
of Mary Gray (the dam of Pacolet, 
Palafox, Wonder and other good ones,) 
by Tippoo Saib—Brimmer’s Imp. Sil- 
ver-Eye—-Imp. Valiant—-Imp. Jolly 
Roger, &c. 

Her Produce. 
1839. Ch. f. by Drone, 134 hands high. 
1840. In foal to Imp. Emancipation. 

No. 4. Mary McHenry, b. m., 15 
hands, foaled 1833; got by Col. Allen’s 
Spring Hill, out of his ch. m. Lady 
Clermont by Imp. Jack Andrews, she 
out of Miss-in-her-Teens (also the dam 
of Gift) by Imp. Bedford, out of a Bel- 
air mare (the dam of Atlantic), out of 
Blossom, imported by Gen. Nelson, of 
Yorktown. sot was got by Old 
Sloe, her dam by Regulus, the sire of 
Feamought. Spring Hill was got by 
Sir Archy, out of Miss Munroe by Imp. 
Precipitate ; her dam Sting, grandam 
by Imp. Diomed, g. g. dam Cades by 
Wormley’s King ins Pines by 
Imp. Dove—Stella by Imp. Othello— 
Tasker’s Imp. mare Selima by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian. 


Mary McHenry is now in foal to 

rone. 

No. 5. Pyrnias, (own brother to Mr. 
Botts’ Damon), b. h., 15 hands 2 inches 
high, foaled 1832; got by Gohanna, 
his dam by Bel-air, belonging to Mr. 
John Mann, —— by Imp. Buzzard, 
g. g.dam by Wildair—Spadille—Janus 
—Imp. Fearnought, &c. Mr. Mann's 
Bel-air was by Old Regulus—Bel-air— 
Wild-air—Spadille—Imp. Fearnought, 
&c. Ke. 

No. 6. Ecarrg, ch. m., foaled 1830, 
15 hands 2 inches high ; got by Eclipse, 
out of Robin Hood’s dam by Hickory, 
a> by Hamiltonian——Miller’s 

amsel (the dam of Am. Eclipse) by 
Imp. Messenger. Hickory was got by 
Imp. Whip—Hamlintonian by Diomed, 


&c. &c. 

Her Produce. 
1837. Ch. f. by Drone, 14 hands 3 in. 
1838. Ch. f. by Drone, 14 “ 3 
1839. Ch. f. by Drone, 14“ 
1840. In foal to Drone. 

The above three fillies are very pro- 
mising. 

No. 7. Mary Granvitte, ch. m., 
15} hands, foaled in 1833; got by Sir 
Charles, out of Lady Granville by Ran- 
dolph’s Roanoke, grandam by Imp. 
Bryan O’Lin, g. g. dam by Imp. True 
Blue—Meade’s Celer—Partner—aA pol- 
lo—Valiant—Jolly Roger, ete. Sce 
Edgar’s Stud Book, vol. 1, p. 295. 

Mary Granville is now in foal to Imp. 
Emancipation. 

No. 8. Mepora, dark br. m., foaled 
1833, 15 hands 2 inches high ; got by 
John Richards, out of May Dacre by 
Imp. Valentine, and she out of Gov. 
Wright’s Selima by Topgallant, g. g. 
dam by John Bull (a son of Gabriel), 
out of Shepherdess by Eden’s Imp. 
Shm, etc. See Turf Register, vol. vi. 
p- 484. 

Stinted to Imp. Priam. 

No. 9. Saran Teackie, b. m., 15 
hands high, foaled 1834; got by Eclipse, 
out of Jenny Daw by Arab, grandam 
Toynett by Sir Archy, g. g. dam by 
old Potomac, g. g. g. dam by Bel-air, 
g. g- g. & dam by Maj. Cook’s old 

esta. The dam of Vesta was by Ta- 
tom’s Dreadnought, out of Bandy by 
Imp. ee Americus—Imp. 
Fearnought—Imp. Jolly Roger—Imp. 
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Morton’s Traveller, out of an Imp. 


Barb mare. 

Her Produce. 
1839. Ch. c. by Drone, 134 hands. 
1840. In foal to Drone. 

No. 10. Cricket, ch. m., bred by 
Maj. Jas. Cook, of Hightstown, N. J., 
in 1835, 16 hands high; got by Henry, 
out of Major Cook’s Lady Nimble by 
Eclipse, grandam Transport by Kosci- 
usko, g. g. dam by Young Bedford, g. 
g. g. dam Ariel, owned by John Tayloe, 
Esq., of Columbia, Va. 

No. 11. Henry A. Wiss, br. h., 15 
hands high, foaled 1834; got by Dick 
Dashall, out of the dam of Robin Hood 
and Ecarté [No. 6.] 

No. 12. Surrerer, b.h., 16 hands, 
foaled 1835; got by Eclipse, out of 
Meg Dodds (own sister to Wynn’s Isa- 
bella) by Sir Archy. [See Turf Regis- 
ter, vol. iv. p. 491, for Isabella.] 

No. 13. Winpsor, ch. h., 16 hands 
one inch high, foaled 1835; got by 
Monmouth Eclipse, out of Powancey 
by Sir Alfred, grandam Virgo by Imp. 
Sir Peter Teazle, out of Imp. Castia- 
nira, Sir Archy’s dam. 

The above, with one half of O’Ketty 
(by Eclipse, out of the dam of Ariel by 
Financier—see T. R., vol. vi. p. 4,) 
comprise my Stock at present. 

James B. KenpDaALL. 

Canton, Md., Jan. 20, 1840. 





Blood Stock of Maj. James Cook, of 

Hightstown, N. J. 

No. 1. Cuartorre Pace, b. m., 15} 
hands high, black legs mane and tail, 
without white, purchased of Capt. R. 
F. Stockton, U.S. N., of Princeton, 
N. J.; was got by Sir Archy (by Dio- 
med, by Florizel, by King Herod,) his 
dam Imp. Castianira by Rockingham— 
Tabitha by 'Trentham—-Bosphorus— 
Forester, &c. Her dam was by Imp. 
Restless, (by Remembrancer, by Pipa- 
tor,) out of Green’s mare by Celer, (by 
Janus, by Bay Javelin,) out of Young 
Flora (Sister to Spadille) by Highflyer, 
&c. &c. [See Eng. Stud Book.] 

Her Produce. 
1834. Gr. c. Bergen, by Grey Medley. 
1835. Ch. f. by Eclipse. 
1837. B. c. by Imp. Trustee. 

[The above are owned by 

Capt. Stockton. ] 
1838. B. c. by Monmouth Eclipse. 
1839. Ch. c. by Imp. Trustee [dead]. 
1840. Stinted to Trustee and in foal. 

No. 2. Lapy Mostyn, Imp., b. m., 
foaled 1831, 15} hands high, imported 


by Francis P. Corbin, Esq., of Va., and 
sold by him to Capt. Robt. F. Stock- 
ton, of Princeton, N. J., and by him to 
the subscriber ; she was got by Teniers, 
(by Rubens), out of Snowdrop by High- 
land Fling; herdam Daisy by Buzzard, 
out of Tulip, &c.; her dam Invalid by 
Whisker, grandam Helen by Hamilto- 
nian, g. g. dam Susan, her dam Drowsy 
by Drone—Old English Cullen Arabian 
—Cade, &c. See Eng. Stud Book 
and Weatherby’s Racing Calendar. 


Her Produce. 
1837. Br. f. by Imp. Trustee. 
1838. Slipped foal to Imp. Trustee. 
1839. Slipped two colts by Trustee. 
1840. In foal to Shark. 

No. 3. Comus Marg, ch., imported 
by Capt. R. F. Stockton, and sold by 
him to the subscriber; she was foaled 
in 1834, and is now 15} hands high. 
She was got by Comus, (by Sorcerer, 
by Trumpator, by Conductor, by Match- 
em, by Cade, by the Godolphin Ara- 
bian,) her dam by Partisan, (by Walton, 
by Sir Peter Teazle, by Highflyer,) his 
dam Parasol by Pot-8-o’s, grandam 
Prunella by Highflyer, g. g. dam Pro- 
mise by Snap—Julia by Blank, &c. 
Her grandam Fawn by Trumpator, own 
sister to Penelope, the dam of Whale- 
bone, Whisker, Web, Woful, Wire, 
&c.; g g. dam Prunella by Highflyer, 
&c. See Eng. Stud Book. 


Her Produce. 

1838. Ch. c. Flying Childers, by Bus- 
kin, by Tramp. [In foal when 
shipped. Capt. Stockton’s.] 

1839. Ch. f. by Imp. Trustee 

1840. Stinted to Shark. 

No. 4. Lavy Nimste, ch. m., foaled 
1830, full 153 hands high, and is own 
sister to the celebrated horse Singleton. 
She was bred by Dr. Alex. Hossack, of 
Hyde Park, N. Y., got by Eclipse, (he 
by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by 
Imp. Messenger), out of Transport 
(bred by John Singleton, Esq., of S.C.) 
by Kosciusko, (he by Sir Archy), gran- 
dam by Young Bedford (he by Imp. 
Bedford), g. g. dam Ariel, owned by 
John Tayloe, Esq., of Columbia, Va. 

Her Produce. 

1835. Ch. f. Cricket,by Henry. [Sold 
to Jas. B. Kendall, Esq.] 

1836. B. f. by Dashall. 

1837. Ch. f. by Imp. Trustee. 

1838. Ch. c. by Imp. Trustee. [Dead.] 

1839. Ch. f. by Drone. 

1840. Stinted to Trustee. 

James Cook. 

Hights Town, N. J., Feb. 17, 1840. 
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